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CHARLES ANDERSON DANA. 

By the death of Charles A. Dana, the United 

States have lost, and we might say that the 
world has lost, the toremost editor of our time. 
We may say the world, because, with the ex- 
ception of Delane in England and of Girardin 
in France, no man connected with the news- 
paper press can, for a moment, be compared, 
in respect of acquirements, of ability, or of in- 
fluence, with the late editor of the New York 
Sun. The only men on this side of the Atlantic 
who could, on any score, be classed with him 
are Greeley, Raymond, Bryant and the elder 
Bennett. But, in breadth of knowledge and 
width of sympathy, Greeley was but a child to 
Dana; in depth, range and continuance of in- 
fluence, Raymond was but a transitory force; 
in comprehensiveness of scholarship, Bryant, 
himself, was excelled; and, in the art of mak- 
ing a newspaper commercially successful, Ben- 
nett, himself, was scarcely superior. The test 
of an editor’s eminence can best be applied by 
his fellow craftsmen. We do but state an ac- 
knowledged truth, when we say that all the 
brethren of Dana’s craft copied him either out- 
right or by paraphrase, and, thereby, secretly 
or avowedly, acknowledged him to be their 
master. 

Charles A. Dana, like Grote, the English 
historian of Greece, was virtually a self-edu- 
cated man. It is true that he spent a year and 
a half at Harvard University, but he fitted 
himself for college, and the short training that 
he received under academical auspices would 
have amounted to but little in other hands than 
his. From the age of twenty, however, until 
the year in which he died, the process of self- 
education knew for him no surcease or inter- 
mission. So thoroughly did he master the 
Latin and Greek literatures that men who had 
spent many years at universities were con- 
strained to admire the accuracy of his scholar- 
ship. Not content with the classics, he found 
time in the intervals of labor to make himself 
acquainted with all the daughters of the Latin, 
namely French, Spanish, Italian and Portu- 
guese, and, as specialists can vouch, he was as 
familiar with Dante, with Cervantes and with 
Camoens as he was with the polished master- 
works of the age of Louis XIV. German litera- 
ture he knew thoroughly, from the Nibelungen 
Lied to Goethe and Heine. What is exceed- 
ingly rare among contemporary Americans, he 
could read, write and speak the modern Scan- 
dinavian tongues, that is to say, the Swedish 
and the Danish, including the dialect of the 
latter language spoken in Norway and in Ice- 
land; and, starting from these forms of speech, 
he sought at first hand a knowledge of the Old 
Norse, which enshrines the treasures of Ice- 
landic epic poetry. Already the greatest lin- 
guist that ever gave his powers to journalism, 
he was not yet satisfied with his attainments. 
We are told that Cato the Censor began to learn 
Greek at the age of eighty. The experiment 
was almost paralleled when Charles A. Dana, 
at the age of seventy, began the study of the 
Russian language. Before he died, he had 
already gained, at first hand, an almost ex- 
haustive knowledge of the esthetic and histor- 
ical departments of Russian literature. He 
did not, by any means, confine himself to the 
historical and literary sides of intellectual ac- 
tivity. There was no branch of science, from 
astronomy, cosmology and physics, to chemis- 
try, physiology and botany, in which he was 
not deeply interested. It could, indeed, be said 
of him with incomparably more truth than it 
was said of Ferdinand Lasalle, that he came 
to journalism armed with all the science of his 
time. 

To know books is to know life in the abstract, 
or, at all events, at second or third hand. To 
his wide knowledge of literature, Charles A. 
Dana added an almost equally exhaustive 
knowledge of his fellow beings. Confronted, 
at an early age, with the necessity of earning 
his own living, he was brought, not long after- 
ward, through his connection with the Tribune, 
in contact with human life at a hundred angles 
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of incidence, and, subsequently, as Assistant 
Secretary of War, employed for the most part 
at the front, he encountered the largest and 
most urgent problems that can engage the mind 
of man. The eye and right hand of the Gov- 
ernment he was called, and he deserved the 
epithet. Never before in the history of journal- 
ism was a man called to the command of a great 
paper who had acquired so deep and compre- 
hensive an experience of mankind in actual and 
crucial experience, coupled with so broad and 
profound a knowledge of mankind’s past record 
as it is revealed in literature. 

When, at the close of the Civil War, such a 
man as we have described, brought his great 
powers, native or acquired, to the command of 
a metropolitan journal, none could have blamed 
him had he made them, as his own employer, 
Greeley, had made his own far inferior ability, 
subservient to his own distinction and emolu- 
ment alone. That was not the course pursued 
by Charles A. Dana. From the time that he 
took control of the Sun, nearly thirty years ago, 
his extraordinary energies and his unparalleled 
attainments were devoted less to his personal 
advantage than to the elevation of journalism 
as a profession. Incalculable is the debt owed 
to him by the toilers of the pen. If it was cor- 
rectly said of Augustus that he found Rome 
brick and left it marble, it can with far more 
veracity be said of Charles A. Dana, that he 
found journalism in America a trade and left 
it a liberal profession. 

To appreciate, however, the indebtment of 
American journalism to Charles A. Dana, one 
should consider the subject in more detail. When 
Mr. Dana came to New York as assistant editor 
of the New York Tribune, Mr. Greeley thought 
that he should be satisfied with a salary of ten 
dollars a week. It is not surprising that, with- 
in a year, the young man struck for twenty dol- 
lars, but was forced to content himself with the 
compromise stipend of fourteen dollars. As EKu- 
ropean correspondent of the Tribune during the 
Revolution of 1848, he received from the 7rzb- 
une only ten dollars a week, and, but for the 
fact that he wrote letters for several other Ameri- 
can newspapers, he would have found it impos- 
sible to meet his traveling expenses. The high- 
est sum that he ever received in the position of 
managing editor of the Tribune, after fifteen 
years of strenuous labor, was fifty dollars a 
week. But, although he had personally suf- 
fered through the glaring disproportion of pe- 
cuniary reward to journalistic services, he had 
no wish, when he became editor-in-chief, to 
make others vicariously pay for his own suffer- 
ings. He said, or rather his acts said for him, 
Haud mali ignarus miseros soccorrere disco 
—‘‘not ignorant of poverty, I have learned to 
succor the poor.* No sooner did he become 
the editor of the Chicago Republican than the 
proprietors complained of the unusually large 
remuneration bestowed by Mr. Dana on his edi- 
torial staff. Mr. Dana was, in truth, the first 
of American editors to perceive and to act upon 
the knowledge, that, if journalism was to exer- 
cise the same attraction upon young men of 
brains which is exerted by other liberal profes- 
sions, the number and value of the prizes should 
be signally increased, and the whole scale of 
compensation for newspaper work should be 
materially altered. He had, for the first time, 
an opportunity of carrying out fully and per- 
manently his ideas of a newspaper’s possibili- 
ties and of newspaper rewards when, in 1868, 
he organized the company which now owns the 
Sun, and entered on the management of that 
remarkably successful venture. The success, 
however, unlike that of all preceding American 
journals, did not accrue solely to the profit of 
the stockholders and the editor-in-chief. The 
generous impulse which, in his young man- 
hood, had led Mr. Dana to Brook Farm, had 
not been stifled by his own bitter experience of 
a sordid and grinding newspaper system. On 
the contrary, it prompted him to a practical 
adoption of the co-operative principle, whereby 
each of his coadjutors should virtually receive 
a share of profits in the shape of increased sal- 
ary. It is safe to say that, three years after 
he began to apply to the Sun his conception of 
journalistic qualification and compensation, the 
weekly pay-roil of that paper’s editorial staff 
was equal to the aggregate sum previously dis- 
bursed for the same purpose by the Times, 
Tribune and Herald combined. What he did, 
his competifors were, of course, forced to do in 
a certain measure. He set the pace, and the 
owners of other journals had to follow. If, to- 
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day, thoroughly equipped and industrious jour- 
nalists can count upon rewards fairly commen- 
surate with those that may be earned in other 
liberal professions; if graduates of Yale and 
Harvard now hesitate to choose between law, 
medicine and journalism as a means of support; 
if the makers of newspapers have migrated in 
a hody from the bleak heights of Bohemia, and 
have become self-respecting and respected; the 
result is directly and principally due to the in- 
itiative taken by Charles A. Dana. He it was 
who compelled newspaper proprietors to recog- 
nize that you cannot have good work and plenty 
of it without paying for it; and that it is no less 
true of the press than of the bar and the pulpit 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. Horace 
Greeley has a statue and deserves it, but what 
service did he render to his fellow craftsmen, 
and, through them, to the multitude of readers, 
that can be compared with their indebtedness 
to the principles established by the late editor 
of the Sun. If Charles A. Dana had done 
nothing else to command gratitude and honor, 
this single inscription on his tomb would suffice 
to endear and keep green his memory: He revo- 
lutionized the newspaper calling in America: 
He enriched the community with a new liberal 
profession. We add that, once free to embody 
his view of the aims, emoluments and standards 
of journalistic work, Mr. Dana produced a news- 
paper which, in this country, had no prototype 
in respect of keenness, comprehensiveness and 
trustworthiness of observation, breadth and ac- 
curacy of knowledge, luminous and fruitful 
scholarship, soundness of reasoning and mature 
good sense. He justified the title of his jour- 
nal; for, in it, he offered a daily conspectus of 
all that meets the solar ray. For the first time, 
it might be said of an American editor, that, 
while graduating the space allotted to a subject 
by its relative importance, he did, in very truth, 
obey the dictum of Dr. Johnson, and survey 
mankind from China to Peru. His conception 
of news and editorial comment differed, indeed, 
as widely from that of preceding editors, as did 
his notion of journalistic pay. He believed 
that, not only as regards local incidents and 
local politics, but as regaras the personages, 
events, movements, discoveries and discussions 
of the world at large, the newspaper ought to 
be not only the abstract and brief chronicle, 
but also the expounder of the time. Besides 
discharging its former function, he thought 
that the daily journal should supplant the lect- 
ure room, supplement the pulpit, and absorb 
the old-fashioned magazine and quarterly re- 
view. If, by his Sunday edition, his design 
has not been entirely fulfilled, it is because the 
magazines have managed to retain a hold upon 
some readers by means of the engraver’s aft. 
We may venture to assert, however, that, if 
such a colossal storehouse of entertainment and 
instruction as is the Sunday Sun, had existed 
forty years ago, very few of the present maga- 
zines would have seen the light. Here, again, 
Mr. Dana stands forth as the author of an in- 
novation of incalculable value. He invented 
the cheapest and most useful instrument of 
popular education that the world has known. 
What he once made of the Weekly Tribune, 
he incomparably expanded and improved upon 
in the Sunday Sun. 

It was, in truth, a position of unique distinc- 
tion which Mr. Dana occupied, at the head of 
a profession to which he had given unprece- 
dented dignity and a limitless horizon. He 
would have had nothing to gain by exchang- 
ing for a seat in the Senate-House or in the 
White-House, a desk which, for prestige and 
influence, might well be likened to a throne. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK MAYORALTY 
CONTEST. 


THE fact that over 567,000 electors have been 
at the pain to register, or, in other words, only 
a few thousand less than were registered last 
year amid the excitement of a Presidential cam- 
paign, must convince every intelligent observer 
that not local but national issues are recognized 
as being at stake in the present fight for the 
control of the Greater New York during the 
four years to come. There should have been, 
from the outset, no doubt about the matter. 
The party, which shall acquire the mastery of 
the political resources of the new and imperial 
municipality is almost certain, in due course, 
to gain command of the Legislature and Execu- 
tive of the Empire Commonwealth. Experience 
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shows that, with rare exceptions, the States of 
New Jersey and Connecticut have followed the 
lead of the State of New York in the Presi- 
dential contest. Should the Republicans lose 
these three States, they could not hope to win 
the next Presidential battle. It is, therefore, 
impossible to divorce the present Mayoralty 
fight in the enlarged New York from the im- 
pending duel between Bryan and McKinley, 
which will occur in 1900. If this truth had 
been seen as clearly six weeks ago as it is to- 
day, there would now be only two candidates 
for Mayor in the field, namely, General Tracy 
and Judge Van Wyck. 

Will Mr. George prove more dangerous to 
the Democratic nominee than will Mr. Low to 
General Tracy? If we could answer that ques- 
tion, we could name beforehand the next Mayor 
of Greater New York. Normally, the Demo- 
cratic vote within the limits of the new munic- 
ipality so much exceeds the Republican, that 
we might say with confidence that, provided 
Mr. Low and Mr. George should each obtain 
the same number of votes, say from 50,000 to 
100,000, the candidate of the Democratic party 
would probably be elected, for the simple reason 
that he could better afford to lose a given quan- 
tity of votes than could his Republican com- 
petitor. In 1896, however, an abnormal phe- 
nomenon occurred. Mr. McKinley beat Mr. 
Bryan in the cities of New York and Brooklyn 
by a large majority. The representative, there- 
fore, of the principles for which Mr. McKinley 
stood, provided the same principles were be- 
lieved to be again at stake, should be better able 
to lose a given quantum of votes than his Demo- 
cratic rival. We have no doubt whatever that 
the voters favorable to McKinley’s platform are 
just as numerous to-day as they were a year 
ago; consequently, General Tracy’s election 
depends upon the question, How many of those 
who voted for McKinley are willing to throw 
their ballots away by giving them to Mr. Low. 
If the Low vote should prove to be no larger 
than the George vote, General Tracy, as we 
have said, cannot fail to be chosen Mayor, pro- 
vided the friends of sound money are as numer- 
ous and as unanimous in the city of New York 
to-day as they werea yearago. Notwithstand- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Scott for a seat on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, the number 
of sound-money Democrats who will vote for 
Judge Van Wyck is probably so small that we 
may neglect it altogether. 

We assume, then, that the friends of sound 
money are as numerous within the borders of 
the Greater New York as they were a twelve- 
month since, and that, if they all voted for 
General Tracy, they could not fail to elect him. 
All the canvasses thus far made by avowed 
opponents of the Republican candidate confirm 
this assumption. They all show that the Tracy 
vote and the Low vote put together would have 
a plurality. Why, then, should any voter, 
with the indisputable facts before him to which 
we have referred, throw away his vote upon 
Mr. Low? It is universally acknowledged that 
Mr. Low cannot be elected. He has never had 
a chance of election since he refused to await 
the decision of the Republican City Convention. 
He remains in the canvass now only for pur- 
poses of mischief and destruction. Were he, 
himself, a sound-money man at heart; could 
he appreciate the paramount importance of the 
issue raised in 1896, and to be raised again in 
1900; he would voluntarily retire, and would 
urge his followers to vote for General Tracy. 
There is a precedent for such a course, which 
would have great weight with any grateful and 
honorable man; for, on an analogous occasion, 
General Tracy retired in favor of Mr. Low. 
Unfortunately, there is no likelihood that Mr. 
Low, although he knows his own election to 
be impossible, will withdraw and leave a clear 
track to General Tracy. Under the circum- 
stances, what does it behoove the friends of 
sound money to do? To throw away a vital 
part of their votes on Mr. Low, in order that 
his wrong-headedness and self-esteem may re- 
ceive as light.a castigation as possible; or to 
sacrifice their personal predilections for Mr. 
Low to their duty to the city and to the Re- 
public at large? No patriotic and far-sighted 
citizen can doubt how the question should be 
answered. 

One thing is certain, that, if General Tracy 
should fail to be chosen Mayor, the responsi- 
bility for his failure will rest upon those pre- 
tended friends of sound money who decline to 
vote for the official representative of the McKin- 
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ley programme. They will have had their 
opportunity, and they will have let it slip. It 
will be a poor consolation to them to feel that 
they have paid a compliment to their friend, 
Mr. Low, if, through their complicity, the vast 
patronage and overwhelming influence of the 
new municipality shall be cast, in 1900, against 
the political and monetary principles. which, 
only a year ago, they deemed of sovereign mo- 
ment to the United States. 
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BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘Helen's Babies,” etc., etc. 





COMPETITION with the cheap labor of 
A LABOR Japan has been one of the bugbears 
ScaRE of people who think American labor 
KILLED. should be classed among ‘“‘infant’’ in- 
dustries that require protection and 
other coddling. We have been threatened with cheap 
watches, bicycles and other manufactured articles 
from Japan; none of these has yet arrived, but the 
threats continue, for has not every one heard of the low 
wages for which Japanese people work? Yet men who 
have lived in Japan insist that the average native works 
so slowly that he could scarcely earn his salt in the 
United States, and now one of our consuls reports that 
even Japanese wages have increased thirty per cent in 
the last two years. Every one ought to know by this 
time that the reported cheapness of labor anywhere 
disappears quickly under the influence of demand; the 
Heathen Chinee at home may work for five cents a day, 
but when brought to the United States demands a dol- 
lar and a half a day, and he gets it. too. When the 
Japanese began to adopt Western ways they were quick 
to raise the prices of their goods and their labor, and the 
upward movement has continued. 


Canada displayed fine spirit over her 

“MONEY . new loan, just put upon the London 

TALKS” FOR market. The sum wanted was ten mil- 

CanapDa. lion dollars—a sum equal, when Cana- 

da’s population and wealth are com- 

pared with ours—to a two hundred million-dollar bond 

issue of the United States. Yet a few Canadian banks 

romptly cabled large orders, and it was announced 

rom Montreal that the Dominion would subscribe a 

full third of the loan. There could have been no better 

way of commanding English respect for Canada, for 

there is no part of the world in which ‘money talks” 
louder than in England. 


Silver has received the expected kick 
ANOTHER from the Bank of England, and as if to 
KIcK AT make the repulse as emphatic as possi- 
Sitver. ble it is conveyed by the bank’s gov- 
ernor—the official who was supposed 
to be coquetting with our bimetallic commission that 
was sent to Europe a few weeks ago. The governor 
says, cruelly, regarding this commission: *‘Excepting 
what I have read in the papers, I have never heard of 
those gentlemen.’’ It seems that all the encourage- 
ment really given silver by the Bank was in reply toa 
note from the British government, asking whether the 
Bank was willing to renew an offer regarding the re- 
serve, made sixteen years ago, when silver was in fairly 
respectable standing. The reply, as explained at the 
time by COLLIER’S WEEKLY, was guarded by some por- 
tentous ‘‘ifs,”” one of which was the resumption of free 
coinage by France. As has often been explained, the 
British government does not manage the Bank, which 
is a private institution of which the government is the 
largest customer. The government does manage the 
finances of India, but the head of India’s finance de- 
partment strongly opposes the reopening of the Indian 
mints to silver. 
Still, silver is not beyond hope. ‘The 
SILVER’S associate professor of chemistry at the 
FORLORN University of California has been lect- 
Horr. uring on the transmutation of metals 
and declaring the possibility of making 
gold from silver. The declaration is not a new one; 
alchemists made it many centuries ago—although they 
failed to make the gold. So long as the scientific world 
continues to hold the theory that all the so-called ele- 
ments are of a common origin men will endeavor to 
change one metal into another, -but even in these cir- 
cumstances silver’s position is uncertain; for if all 
metals developed from the gases of which all organic 
matter is supposed to have originated, any experi- 
menter will see the wisdom of using iron or lead as 
bases of transmutation. Prospectors for gold never 
“see anything” in rock that shows no trace of iron; 
iron is dear at five dollars per ton, while silver—at 
so SI x more than five dollars per pound. 
evertheless, some method of changing silver into gold 
would enable the United States Senate to transact gov- 
ernment business instead of wasting most of its time in 
en speeches by members from some mining 
camps that are called States. 


Although so high a political authority 

A CLoup IN. as Rudyard Kipling has recently an- 
CANADA’S nounced that while inhabitants of a 
SKY. British colony are loyal as a matter of 
course, some of the people of Canada 

are manifesting their loyalty in a manner which is 
peculiar. The Independence League of Canada, in 
which French-Canadians are prominent, has just issued 
an address which urges immediate action to make the 
Dominion independent of the mother country. They as- 
sert that ‘‘the colonist is between the slave and those who 
command him,” they appeal to ‘‘all whose blood beats 
uicker at the word ‘iberty, ” and they recall Lord 
ohn Russell’s memorable statement, ‘‘When the major- 
ity in one of our colonies declares by its representatives 
that they desire to separate from us it will not be possible 
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in any way to prevent them.’’ This sort of talk will not 
be pleasing to Prime Minister Laurier, who has during 
the present year worked hard to bring Canada and Eng- 
land closer together, nor will it please Britain’s Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, who is doing his level best 
for an imperialism which shall unite the colories more 
closely to the empire. Still, facts are stubborn things, 
and the most stubborn among them, as well as the most 
non-British, are the French-Canadians. 


Indiana seems in a fair way of bringing 
some of the Ripley ogee | lynchers to 
justice, or at least to jail. The Gov- 
ernor is said to have secured informa- 
tion that will justify arrests, and that 
the arrests will be made. It is to be hoped-that he will 
provide a proper guard for the prison to whi¢ch-the ac- 
cused will be taken, for such members of the gang as 
escape arrest have had great success in forcing prison 
doors, and they have personal reason to wish their com- 
rades as far as possible from temptation to turn State’s 
evidence. Until some Northern State hangs a few 
lynchers it will be useless to berate Southerners for 
murdering by mob-law. 


One of the few remaining details of the 


DISGRACED 
INDIANA. 


A NEw ‘Indian question” in the United States 
INDIAN is the possible changes of the geograph- 
OUTBREAK. ical division known as the Indian T: 


ritory. The government is trying 

break up the tribal system of government and have t 
families take homesteads and become citizens. T) 
“‘squaw men’”’—white men who have taken Indian wiv 
—favor this plan, and they form the majority, numeri 
ally ; but many of the Indians proper oppose it. The; 
are now talking of emigrating in a body to Mexico—a 
movement that would result in great gain to the United 
States; but it would be just like the untutored mind of 
the poor Indian to have neglected to ask Mexico’s per- 
mission. Mexico is _— as suspicious of immigrants 
as any other nation; her own Indians have been com- 
pelled to work for their living, and the republic does 
not desire any of the non-working class. Should our 
Creeks, Cherokees, etc., endeavor to cross the border 
our government would probably be called upon to keep 
them at home, and our little army would have a big 
contract on its hands. 


One of the pleasing incidents of the 
KEEPING THE good crops in the West is that farmers 
Loans who have been kept poor by the high 
AT HOME. rates of interest they have been obliged 
to pay for money are g *tting relief from 
local banks. Until recently the lenders were in the 
East; now, says the Bank Commissioner of Kansas, 
“our banks are engaged in hunting up the Kansas man 
with an Eastern loan. If he is not in a position to pay 
they are offering to take up the mortgage and make a 
new one at a lower rate of interest, with the privilege 
of partial payments at any time. The interest will re- 
main here instead of going East.’’ This is great luck 
for the farmers; how the plan will suit the banks when 
a bad season chances to strike the State and depositors 
wish to withdraw their money remains to be seen; there 
is nothing harder to get money out of quickly than loans 
on real estate, but if Western bankers do not know it the 
farmers are so much the better off. 


It may be that British policy requires 


LIES FOR that Canada shall be kept in a state of 
CANADIAN chronic suspicion of the United States; 
CONSUMPTION. nevertheless some of the lies that are 


told to further this purpose are ‘so 
stupid that they ought to defeat themselves. One of 
them is charged to Sir Charles Dilke, who perhaps got 
it at second-hand: it is that ‘there is a war party, ora 
jingo party, in the United States which openly avows 
the intention to humiliate and weaken us and ulti- 
mately to drive us into war.”’ All intelligent English- 
men and Canadians in the United States—and there are 
many thousands of both—know that this statement is 
utterly false; even did any party desire war with Great 
Britain, it would not dare to make a political ‘‘issue’’ of 
the wish, for such a war, no matter how much harm 
Britain might get from it, would give us a ruinous set- 
back in many ways. At the present rate of growth of 
our army and navy any possible war “party’’ among us 
will be obliged to keep silence for many years to come. 


Canada is useful to the mother coun- 


CANADA’S try principally as a thorn in the side of 
WARRANT the United States. It is a mean use to 
OF PEACE. put five million industrious and peace- 


ul people to, but al] old nations have 
used colonies for selfish purposes—used them as feeders. 
dumping-grounds, buffers or irritants—sometimes using 
them for all these purposes at one and the same time. 
*Tis not Canada’s fault, but her misfortune, due to her 
geographical position, that she is put to one of these 
uses. Fortunately for her, most of her people are sen- 
sible enough to wish to be at peace with their only 
neighbor. They can always ascertain for themselves 
the true condition of American sentiment, which is 
entirely friendly, regardless of what fools and dema- 
gogues may say from time to time. Amevican senti- 
ment that reaches them by way of England is never the 
genuine article; there are reasons—entirely English— 
why it cannot be. So long as Canada samples Ameri- 
can feeling at its fountain-head she will have no occa- 
sion to take arms against it. 


Cotton does not promise to keep pace 

BaD with wheat in the work of restoring 
‘KING prosperity. The best that can be said 
CoTTon.”’ of it is that the crop is very large; the 
worst is that the price is lower than 

it has been in the last forty years, except for a few 
months in 1894. The planters cannot plead that they 
were not forewarned; conventions, agricultural editors 
and many cotton experts have said for years that the 
South gave too much land to cotton, and that only on 
rich ground and with “‘high” farming could the staple 
assure a profit. Cotton-planting at the South, like 
corn-planting in some parts of the West, has become 
second nature to thousands of farmers; they seem un- 
able or unwilling to learn of any other use for their 
land and their labor. There is no part of the country 
in which experimental farms are more needed than at 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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SOME FOREIGN PICTURES. 


1, The German Emperor and his Imperial Host at Koroseroo, Hungary. 2. Signor Verdi, aged 84. 3 The King of Siam at the Mansion House, London, 
4. The late Sir John Gilbert, R.A., at work in hia Studio at Blackheath. fe. 5. Grand Council Hall, San Marino.—Installation of Regents in the Grand Council-room. 
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THE NEW YORK “JOURNAL’S” RECEPTION AT DELMONICO’S TO 
SENORITA CISNEROS, THE RESCUED CUBAN. 
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the South; private enterprise is doing much in this 
direction in some localities, but the mass of the plant- 
ers seem still ignorant of substitutes for the crop that 
once was ‘‘King’’ but now is an impoverishing tyrant. 

From San Francisco comes an an- 


Last CHANCE joyncement that a strong effort is to 


AT ; 

en be made at Washington to form a new 
——— Territory, to be called Lincoln, in the 
m ee Yukon basin of Alaska. Here is an 


opportunity for President McKinley’s Administration 
to distinguish itself. Territorial governments in min- 
ing regions have usually been mere places of refuge for 
party hacks and for scamps in general; any man too 
bad for State or county office in the States was good 
enough for a Territory. An area suddenly filled with 
adventurers, as the Yukon will be next summer, needs 
soinething stronger and more respectable than the old- 
style Territorial government, and as the Administration 
has sole jurisdiction, and is under no obligations to any 
party or faction in Alaska, there will be no excuse for 
the sending out of incompetents or cowards to fill the 
offices. No part of the national domain will more 
greatly need honest courts, fearless marshals, and a 
strong show of military and naval force. 

As hundreds of thousands of Americans 
and other people attribute their failures 
in life to the discomforts they have been 
obliged to endure, it is worthy of men- 
tion that the great name. fame and fort- 
une of the late George M. Pullman date back to a night 
when Mr. Pullman found it impossible to rest in the old- 
fashioned sleeping-car in which he was traveling. His 
subsequent inventions and adaptations were in keepin 
with the achievements of the meu who have “plucked 
safety from the nettle danger,’ ‘‘snatched victory 
from the jaws of defeat,” and all that sort of thing, and 
contain a world of suggestion to all other men who be- 
lieve that difficulties were made to be conquered—not 
to do the conquering. 

It will be interesting to watch for the inventory of 
Mr. Pullman’s estate and compare the figures with the 
statements now current; rumor makes the amount 
somewhere between fifteen and fifty millions. Much 
of the discontent of the poor must be ascribed to foolish 
reports as to the wealth of some men who are promi- 
nent in business. Not a year passes without some mil- 
lionaires dying and leaving estates ridiculously small 
compared with the figures given by that most colossal 
and irresponsible of liars, *‘common report.’”? In one 
recent case of this kind there is still doubt as to whether 
the estate will be able to discharge its liabilities; an- 
other has been scaled down to about a hundredth of the 
popular figures. None of these men left a large quan- 
tity of money or of anything that could be turned into 
cash without great sacrifice, or that would yield great 
profit except by the most able management. What 
would the average poor man get out of such riches? 


It is somewhat amusing, as well as 
suggestive, that some American news- 
papers that have been loud and _ per- 
sistent in attacking monopolies have 
themselves been recently classed among 
monopolists by so high authority as a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. A Western newspaper claimed exclusive 
right at its place of publication to the news supplied by 
the Associated Press, whereupon Justice Brewer asked 
counsel if they had considered the monopolistic feature 
of the contract under which the news was supplied. Of 
course any enterprising newspaper wishes to give all the 
news in advance of its contemporaries, and cannot be 
blamed, commercially, for trying to keep other papers 
from getting any. The Western paper alluded to is only 
one of many who are endeavoring to do this through 
exclusive contracts with news agencies, but in view of 
the Anti-Trust laws the effort does not seem consistent 
with much of the said paper’s anti-monopoly howlings. 
The manufacture of beet sugar, of 
which much has been said of late in 
the Eastern States, is an accomplished 
fact in New York. On Monday, the 
11th inst., about twenty-five tons of 
beets were taken in hand at the sugar factory at Rome, 
N.Y.—the first beet sugar factory started east of the 
Mississippi River. By Wednesday evening the visible 
and desired result was four tons of sugar—not brown, 
sticky, malodorous stuff such as was made in the early 
days of the sorghum craze—but clean, white granulated 
sugar, comparing favorably with the output of any re- 
finery of cane sugar. This single factory expects to 
handle about a quarter of a million tons of beets this 
season, and the beets themselves are ready; hundreds 
of farmers have grown large quantities and thousands 
of others have planted small areas to learn whether 
their soil will produce roots containing a sufficient — 
centage of sugar to pay for working. As the sugar beet 
of right quality pays more than twice as well as any 
other crop, with a given amount of labor, the owners of 
proper soil think they have found something better than 
dollar wheat. It must humiliate them, however, to 
realize that in this respect they are about twenty years 
behind the farmers of slow old Europe. 

Suppositions and predictions that the 
Klondyke would prove to be but a tiny 
portion of the gold-producing region of 
the far Northwest are being verified by 
, reports that are coming down from 
Alaska. Some placers near the coast have been giving 
good returns for ordinary work, and one well-known 
expert reports that the gold district really covers an 
area of two hundred by nine hundred miles. Probably 
the delay of the thousands who reached the coast too 
late to get into the Klondyke will prove a blessing in 
disguise, and lead to the prospecting of the many 
gulches on the American side of the line and along the 
coast as well as along the Yukon. How little is really 
known of Alaska, the area of which exceeds that of all 
of the Union east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio, may be imagined from the fact that away from 
the coast and the banks of the Yukon there are not tive 
hundred white men in the entire territory. If the 
Klondyke yield is a fair indication of what may be ex- 
pected in Alaska, the nations of the world can cease 
fighting for one another's gold, for the United States 
will be able to supply any needed quantity for a proper 
equivalent. 


PULLMAN’S 
**LUCK.”’ 


“STOP 
THIEF!”’ 


BEET SUGAR 
AT LAST. 


BIGGER THAN 
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The success of America’s earnest search 


OUR for foreign markets for our manufact- 
CONSULAR ured goods depends largely upon the 
SERVICE. men whom we send abroad as consuls, 


so it is not surprising that the Board of 
Trade and Transportation have been giving our consular 
service much attention. At a recent discussion of the 
subject the general weakness of the service was empha- 
sized by a recommendation that there should be reform 
in the directions of fitness, tenure of office, promotion 
and proper compensation. Al other nations, including 
the stupidest, have long acted on the principle that con- 
suls and consular agents should be fit for their places, 
kept on duty during good behavior, promoted accordin, 
to their capacity, and always properly paid. The United 
States alone have treated consular offices as gifts to any 
sort of men who had political ‘‘pull’’ that could be 
maintained through one administration, yet who were 
so poor and incompetent that they would accept any 
foreign post—and neglect it. There have been many 
honorable exceptions, yet Congressmen are still striv- 
ing to pay political debts with consulships, and appli- 
cants for the places are getting numerous indorsements 
from men who think them fit for nothing else. 


If the United States do not soon have 
To MAKE banks in all towns that long for them 
BANKING Easy. the blame will not rest on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. This official will 
recommend that the banking system shali be so enlarged 
that national banks may be organized, in towns of not 
more than four thousand inhabitants, with only twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ capital, that new bonds, drawing 
only two and one-half per cent interest, shall serve as 
security for circulation, that the circulation shall equal 
the full amount of capital, instead of only ninety per 
cent, as at present, and that the tax on circulation shall 
be removed. Certainly if these recommendations are 
approved by Congress any community that may desire 
banking facilities can have them, for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars is a small sum to ask for an enterprise as 
safe as banking; hundreds of towns, with less than 
four thousand inhabitants, have subscribed more than 
twenty-five thousand dollars each for railways that 
never paid dividends on their stock. 


New Orleans is doing very badly for a 


YELLOW city that declared it had got the yellow 
JACK’s fever undercontrol. More than a thou- 
PROGRESS. sand cases have been reported, the rate 


having crept rapidly upward to more 
than fifty new cases a day, and the malady seems to 
have reached all sections of the city. Evidently the 
Health Board and the street-cleaning authorities have 
romanced rather than worked, and the volunteer guard 
of a man to every block has been unfit for its task. As 
it is not yet time for heavy frosts in the Gulf States, 
business must continue to suffer by the quarantining of 
hundreds of towns against the infected cities. Appar- 
ently the only piace that is beyond fear of the scourge 
is the town of Edwards; there, it is said, every inhabi- 
tant has the fever, or has had it this season, so the 
worst is already known. If Southern officials do not 
know how to stamp out yellow fever they should sub- 
let their contract to men who do; there are plenty of 
these at the North. 


As some Americans are wondering 


AS whether there is not more hope than 
ENGLAND truth in the many recent assertions 
Sees Us. that this country can undersell any 


other in the iron and steel market, it is 
worthy of remark that last week the English ‘‘Pall Mall 
Gazette”’ said: ‘“To-day we find the United States not 
only challenging our supremacy in neutral markets, 
but even obtaining a foothold in England,’’ and the 
‘‘Gazette’’ concludes that “‘the causes which are giving 
the United States such a favorable position are perma- 
nent, and everything points to the United States re- 
maining the cheapest steel-producing country in the 
world.’’ It may be said further, and it has been said 
by some Englishmen, although with bated breath and 
not for publication, that if our cotton manufacturers 
had as much business sense as cur iron men American 
cottons would drive British goods of similar grades out 
of the markets of the world. 


The world’s armies, our own included, 
are getting so many new ideas nowa- 
days that they are in danger of losing 
some of the valuable principles of the 
past. One of the oldest and best of 
these is that success in a fight usually depends upon the 

roportion of projectiles—whether they be arrows, 
bricthate or bullets —that reach the enemy. Despite 
all improved arms and great armies of the latter half 
of this century, the greatest proportionate execution 
ever recorded was that of the battle of New Orleans, 
between the Americans and the British, where the best 
troops of England were repulsed solely by good marks- 
manship. It was marksmanship, not generalship, that 
enabled the Boers to repulse the British at Majuba Hill 
a few years ago, and a new proof of the value of good 
aim has just been reported from India, where, in the 
fighting between the hill-tribes and the British, one in 
four of the latter who were hit were also killed. Usu- 
ally the proportion of killed to wounded in battle is 
about one to ten, and at least ninety-nine shots in a 
hundred fail to hit any one. The small-arms practice 
of our regular army is insufficient; that of the militia 
is a mere farce. A man who cannot make a very good 
record at five hundred yards should not be retained 
in the ranks of any troops that may be called out for 
serious duty. 


THE MARKS- 
MAN STILL 
AHEAD. 


The reading public is hereby informed, 
by way of warning, that a Pennsyl- 
vanian who visited New York has gone 
crazy because of his endeavor to com- 
prehend Greater New York politics. 
The poor man made the mistake, customary with per- 
sons studying the political situation anywhere except 
at home, of supposing the contest to be between politi- 
cal principles. The only way to understand the situa- 
tion in New York is to recall the saying ‘‘Where the 
carcass is there will the vultures be gathered together.” 
Greater New York is the meatiest carcass the world 
ever provided; Babylon and Rome together did not 
afford pickings so rich. As to the vultures, to say 


OuR 
POLITICAL 
PUZZLE. 
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nothing of political beasts of prey, ranging from the 
tiger to the jackal, we have been breeding them here 
for years as well as attracting others from all parts of 
the United States and Euro The carcass has many 
well-wishers, but some of these have their hands tied 
by alleged political principles, others fear party clubs 
that are brandished over their heads and more than a 
few hate other well-wishers with greater intensity than 
they love New York. Against any one faction, good or 
bad, are arrayed three others, and and bad alike 
are making strange trades in the hope of improving 
their chances. It is not strange that an outsider should 
go crazy in trying to understand such “‘politics’’; the 
+ saa is muddling the brains of New Yorkers them- 
selves. 





BY EDGAR SALTUS. 





‘COLONEL GARDINER’s relegation of Re- 


SAINTS form to Hades, while properly con- 
AND demned by every righteous citizen, is 
SINNERS. nonetheless full of suggestiveness. 
Said Emerson: ‘“‘I do not care to be 

amused.’’ Were there more who thought as he did 


not only would more be thought but there would be 
even fewer amusements than there are. The average 
man, however, has as muéh in common with Emerson as 
Emerson had with his laundress. For it is unfortunate, 
but true, that the census is made up of ordinary indi- 
viduals. The sage is rare. In all of Greece there were 
but seven. In subsequent ages they were still so infre- 
quent that when encountered they were canonized. 
They are not much more plentiful to-day, and yet New 
York is run precisely as though they were crowding 
each other off the sidewalks. Well, everything is pos- 
sible. They may be. Only, I don’t happen to have 
seen them. What I have seen, though, is that, barring 
the sage, human nature is pretty much the same the 
world around. These premises admitted, it seems to 
follow that the Puritan spirit which we have fostered 
and tendered here while excellent for ourselves does 
not especially appeal to the outsider. Happy is the 
land that has no need of importations. We have yet to 
reach that condition of happiness. New York is not the 
United States, however pleasant, if futile, it may be to 
think so. We have need of outsiders. We can’t, at the 
risk of dry rot, keep trading among ourselves. We 
want the people who live in that part of the country 
which is not New York to come and play with us. 
But they won’t. We offer them no inducements. 
Every other city does. They go to any other city. In 
his native town the country merchant can’t do much. 
The eyes of the community are upon him. It is the 
same thing with the buyer. When either or both start 
out to replenish stock, they like to have a little fun, and 
flatter themselves with the idea that they are perfect 
devils. In New York their opportunities are so meager 
that, in spite of Grant’s Tomb, they get homesick. 
Personally, I don’t blame them. Personally, also, I am 
glad that it isso. I prefer to live in a place in which 
the Emersonian theory prevails. It is one which suits 
sages, but it works the very mischief with trade. 
Hence Colone] Gardiner’s remark, and hence, too, its 
suggestiveness. 


There was real romance, real drama, 


AN and I suppose a little real fiction, in 
IMPORTED the translating of the Cuban maiden 
TRAGEDY. from a Havanese prisoner into 4 Wal- 


dorfian débutante. As a story it is 
one which Victor Hugo would have admired and which, 
could he have imagined, he would have told—with vari- 
ations, however. There is in it the splendid antithesis 
which he always sought, there is the local color which 
he loved. and there, too, is the moonlight escape, the 
Moorish background, the grand coup de thédtre, the 
whole tralala of the school which he created, except 
only the cri du ceur. That will come. In the crowd 
that surrounded Delmonico’s on that night, the week 
before last, when the heroine enjoyed her apotheosis, I 
heard women scream, I saw them faint; I saw men 
fighting to save them and to save themselves from 
being crushed to death. And as I looked from that 
spectacle into the young girl’s eyes it occurred to me 
that the tragedy of her life would be not her imprison- 
ment or her father’s or her lover’s; it would not be the 
nameless scenes which she had beheld, or yet the hor- 
ror of the memory of them; it would be the obscurit, 
into which she will pass and which, in passing, she will 
be unable to understand. This young person has tasted 
blood. She has seen an entire precinct, the most glitter- 
ing in New York, illuminated in her honor, she has seen 
her name in letters of fire, she has seen thousands strug- 
gling to behold her, she has seen what publicity can be, 
and she has seen herself the central figure of it. In the 
enveloping silence of the morrow-the cri du ceeur will 
come. It will be the cry of the alma perdita, the wail 
of a soul that has fallen from a height higher than it 
scaled. That will be the tragedy of this girl's life, the 
fact that the lights are turned out and that people no 
longer struggle to see her. ‘‘It is,’ I once remarked to 
a bandit, ‘ta very dreadful thing to see one’s name in 
the papers.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ that bandit answered, ‘‘and it is 
still more dreadful not to.’’ The bandit was wrong 
as bandits are, but never will you get this girl to 
believe it. 
The detention of Mr. Chanler at Bloom- 
ingdale is an outrage and a warning. 
The documents in the case demand re- 
vision. The allegations recited in the 
report on which the commitment was 
had constitute a precedent unfortunate for him and 
dangerous for others. Mr. Chanler has not harmed 
any one, he has not threatened to cause an injury, and 
yet he is locked up. Why? Why, indeed! Ina circle 
of acquaintances so wide that it is international, Mr. 
Chanler is known as a manof great charm. His wealth 
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and ition are details, immaterial at that. The fact 
that Miss Amélie Rives did him the honor to take his 
name is entirely subsidiary. The point to be cunsidered 
is that a man such as he can be practically eliminated. 
In addition to a manner of great charm Mr. Chanler is 
a sound scholar and a delightful host. Qualities of this 
nature are not sufficiently common to need discourage- 
ment. Their ion does not constitute a menace 
to the community at large. And yet because of them 
this gentleman is deprived of his liberty. For no other, 
1eason in the world than that. Asa host Mr. Chanler 
has entertained a theory which, were he not a scholar, 
would have declined to be his guest. Mr. Chanler be- 
lieves in palingenesis. Others have believed in it, too, 
and no one bothered about it. There was Pythagoras, 
for instance. He declared that he had assisted at the 
siege of Troy. Who could contradict him? It is this 
idea of anterior existence which created the tenets of 
the Druids. It is alluded to in the Talmud, it is hinted 
at in the Gospel which bears the name of St. John, it 
founded the Brahmin and the Buddhist creeds. Pre- 
cisely as Pythagoras declared that he had assisted at 
the siege of Troy, Mr. Chanler asserts that he was pres- 
ent at the battle of Waterloo. He believes himself to 
be a great general. After all, why not? There are 
people in this city who believe themselves to be great 
authors. They stalk the streets at will. There are 
others who believe themselves to be great politicians, 
great guns, great shakes, and who roam around un- 
checked. It would never occur to me to so much as 
intimate that some of them would be better off in 
seclusion. But there is just the point. From a city full 
of delightful people, the majority of whom ‘are utterly 
at sea on the subject of their own importance, why 
should Mr. Chanler be singled out? If the others are to 
follow him to Bloomingdale there won’t be room 
enough there to sneeze. 
The subsidence of lynching in the South 
Mr. Haw- is noteworthy. If within the past month 
THORNE ON’ a.case has occurred I have yet to learn 
LYNCHING. of*it. In the circumstances it would 
be | procs to attribute the change to 
the fulminations of my erudite and distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Hawthorne. But it can’t be done. With 
entire recognition of his profundity in other matters, 
his opinions on this subject, while interesting, do not 
seem to me much more. The proper respect for legal 
processes is all very well. But these processes were 
intended for human beings. They were not devised for 
the execution of brutes. Animals enraged by distem- 
pers are not tried, they are shot. I admit that the 
negroes that are strung up in the South are not animals. 
They are worse. They have at least a modicum of in- 
telligence. That intelligence, in rendering them more 
cunning than mad dogs, renders them, too, more dan- 
gerous. Their elimination, or, more exactly, the sub- 
sidence of their viciousness, is due to the very medicine 
which Mr. Hawthorne condemns. The lynching of the 
few has terrorized the many. And so much the better. 
Mr. Hawthorne thinks otherwise. In matters artistic, 
literary and athletic I can receive points from him 
every day in the week. But on this subject his views 
I cannot swallow. I have not even tried. I have re- 
fused to. With every deference to him, I believe 
thoroughly in the efficacy of this treatment. If I 
ever got the chance, I should be glad to assist in its 
application. I should be glad, too, to lend a hand at 
the lynching of any one who opposed it. Yes, even 
though it happened to be my eminent and distin- 
guished colleague. 
A short time ago a gentleman on the San 
Francisco ‘‘News- Letter’? denounced 
this WEEKLY. He compared the staff 
to log-rollers. I may tell him that 
there is precious little of that sort of 
thing going to seed in this office. Log-rolling, indeed! 
Said Artemus Ward in one of his finest editorial efforts: 
‘‘We have to-day purchased a new stove for our sanc- 
tum. What have the hell-hounds of the ‘Gazette’ to 
say to that?’ The italics are his. So, too, is the senti- 
ment. It is very beautiful, very chaste, very pertinent. 
and entirely worthy of repetition here. Has my San 
Francisco friend a word to the contrary? If so, let him 
out with it. 


ARTEMUS 
REDUX. 


Among the resolutions passed at the 


LIVE annual convention of the New Jersey 
AND Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
LEARN. recently held at Trenton, was one con- 


demning the growing custom of bicy- 
cling for pleasure, and another urging Sunday-school 
teachers to give attention to the fact that their scholars 
patronize candy stores. Coincidentally at Cooper Union 
Henry George stated his belief that people should be al- 
lowed to do as they see fit, provided they do not injure 
or interfere with their neighbors. What Mr. George’s 
idea lacks in originality it makes up in common sense. 
It is just the other way with the New Jersey women’s 
resolutions. What the latter lack incommon sense they 
make up in originality. It adds a novelty and a zest to 
life to learn that a convention of ladies should actively 
occupy itself in protecting the youth of the land from 
the fascinations of the bike and the joys of the lollipop. 
And yet it is said that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Why, such athing never occurred before since 
the world began. Ours is an age of surprises, but this 
takes the cake. I don’t mean to use slang. Sheer be- 
wilderment forced the expression from me. Then, too, 
though I do not now spend my entire income on candy, 
as a child I did, and I should have experienced great 
grief had any one prevented me. It was the same way 
I had supposed with children to-day. Perhaps it is. 
But if their salvation depends on doing without it, this 
resolution deserves to beindorsed. So also does the one 
condemning bicycling for pleasure. Heretofore I had 
fancied the pleasure hygienic and moral. If it is sin- 
ful, far be it from me to continue it another day. It 





Any lady can make her soiled kid gloves look like 
new by rubbing either Dobbins’ Electric or Dobbins’ 
Floating-Borax Soap on a piece of dampened flannel, 
and applying it lightly to the glove. It works like 
magic. Try it. 
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is all news, however, and an admirable illustration of 
the beauty of the dictum which recommends that we 
should live and learn. 


The Spring Street fire, which occurred 
THE in this city ten days ago, was one of 
Goop OLD the most spectacular which New York 
Days. has seen in years. I viewed it from 
afar and thought of Nero. Fire is a 
perfect poet. Noartist ever imagined the beauties that 
it creates. I don’t wonder that the Roman conflagra- 
tion inspired that emperor. Augustus said that he 
found the place in brick and left it in marble. He did 
nothing of the kind. In the days of Nero it was still 
filled with crooked little streets, with the atrocities of 
the Tarquins, with houses unsightly and perilous, with 
the moss and dust of ages. It had a splendor indeed, 
but one which could be heightened. What the fire 
then began Nero completed. How it originated is un- 
certain. Tacitus says that when it commenced Nero 
was at Antium. But he must have hastened back. In 
quarters where it showed symptoms of weakness it was 
by his orders coaxed to new strength. At the end of a 
week three-fourths of the city wasin ruins. Meanwhile 
in the grandeur of the spectacle inspiration had come. 
The ruins disappeared. In their place rose a city of tri- 
umphal arches, enchanted temples, royal dwellings, 
shimmering porticoes, glittering roofs and wide hos- 
itable streets. It was the throne of glory from which 
ome was to rule the world. Those were the good old 
days. In the Spring Street fire I could see them again. 
But the sight if sublime had its perils. 
The sons of the cler; y are not all bad. 
THE LIFE But more often tha) not their grand- 
OF children are perver e. Here is a ease 
A POET. in point. Tennysor's father was a par- 
son. In the poet taere was not a trace 
of guile. But of his son I have my doubts. I have 
more. I have evidence. In the ‘‘Membir’’ of his illus- 
trious parent just issued he demonstrates very clearly 
that, whatever else he may be, he is a very bad biog- 
rapher. The book is thoroughly disappointing. it 
might have been a well-spring of delight. Froude’s 
‘Life of Carlyle’ is more interesting than anything 
that Carlyle ever wrote. It is the same in the case of 
Dickens. Yet had I to choose I should prefer a half 
dozen lines from Locksley Hall to this entire work. It 
brings you no nearer to a man who was one of the most 
majestic of the century. Youdon’tseehim. You don’t 
hear him. Or rather, that which through these pages 
you dosee and hear, dulls your conception of the blame- 
less poet of blameless verse. His ‘gure is not dimin- 
ished, neither is it increased; it is obscured. It is a 
thoroughly mediocre performance. . There is in it a dis- 
play of great industry, of entire conscientiousness, of 
scrupulous care, and of nothing else. Not one other 
earthly thing. The present Lord Tennyson had every- 
thing in his favor—materials, data, diaries. scrap-books, 
fountain-pens, leisure. opportunity and patience—every- 
thing, in fact, except talent. The result is not only dis- 
appointing, it is lack-luster. It is alleged that the me- 
morialized wanted just this kind of a memoir. I doubt 
it. In Sir Henry Taylor’s autobiography there is an in- 
structive passage: ‘“Tennyson was very violent with the 
girls on the subject of the rage for autographs. He 
said he believed every crime and every vice in the world 
were connected with the passion for autographs and 
anecdotes and records, that wanting anecdotes of great 
men was treating them like pigs that were to be ripped 
open, that he knew he himself would be ripped open 
like a pig, that he thanked God Almighty with his 
whole heart and soul that he knew nothing and that 
the world knew nothing of Shakespeare but his writ- 
ings, that he had not been ~~ open like apig.”” And 
more to the same effect. A little later he said that ‘‘for 
two days the post. had brought him no letters, and that 
he thought that there must be a sort of syncope in the 
world as tohim and his fame.’’ In this ‘‘Memoir’’ there 
has been no ripping open of any kind. There has been 
no attempt at curing or preserving, or even of salt- 
ing. There is a log-book with a shapeless collection of 
reminiscences added. It doesn’t cause syncope, but 
it does produce sleep. 


THE Mr. David Lindsay has ,conducted in 
LONGEVITY the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ a series 
OF of investigations on the age of genius. 
GENIUS. These investigations are entirely satis- 


factory: They prove nothing. In a 
matter of this kind nothing can be proved. One might 
even say that it is difficult to prove anything. Two and 
two make four, at least according to our notions. But 
in Mars? May they there not make five? John Stuart 
Mii] favored this idea. But then he was very liberal. 
He was even willing to admit the possibility of moral 
substances. ‘‘There is,’’ said the late Mr. Bentham, ‘‘a 
faint mathematical possibility of the truth of any given 
statement.’’ Though Mr. Lindsay proves nothing, he 
attempts to. From a tableful of names and figures he 
deduces longevity. With another tableful the contrary 
result could be obtained. Goethe, for instance, was cer- 
tainly a genius, certainly too he was a fine poet. He 
lived to be eighty-three. Now Keats was also a genius, 
and he was even a finer poet. He died at twenty-four. 
Humboldt was a very wise man. He knew enough to 
live to be eighty-nine. Spinoza was wiser, and yet he 
could not manage to be more than forty-four. Raphael's 
wheel stuck at thirty-seven, while Titian made a cen- 
turyrun. Alexander’s sigh for other worlds was granted 
in his thirty-second year. Xenophon completed his Ana- 
basis at eighty-six. Czasar was fifty-five when he mut- 
tered ‘‘Et tu, Brute!’’ Sophocles was ninety before he 
got the ‘‘Conx ompax’’ out. When Donizetti-wanted to 
become a composer his father rebuked him. “At your 
age,” he said, ‘‘Bellini had been dead ten years.” 
Then, too, there is the early demise of the late Mr. 
Roe, counterbalanced, however, by the fact that Mr. 
Moody is spared to us still. And so it goes. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter, after wide 


A STAR antipodal wanderings, has scored a 


THAT pee success in more neighborly 
ndon. Australian applause may 

all very fine, but it is too remote to 

matter. What goes there and what doesn’t has about 


HAS RISEN. 
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as much meaning here as would plaudits from another 
planet. But the pleasure of Piccadilly is vibratory. It 
reaches us in no time, and ina case such as this becomes 
significant. In her last circuit here this lady did not 
receive the full measure of the appreciation which she 
deserves. The fact that she is getting it now, and get- 
ting it too from critical London audiences, is note- 
worthy. Says the Whitehall ‘‘Review”’: ‘‘Mrs. Potter 
is as fascinating as ever, but with a new and wholly 
surprising change. She is now an artist in every sense 
of that much maligned word, and can triumphantl 
take her place in the front rank of our leading actresses.’’ 
Clement Scott, in the ‘Daily Telegraph,” says practi- 
cally the same thing: ‘‘Mrs. Potter is charming, grace- 
ful, clever and winning, whatever she says or does. 
She is eminently attractive, vastly improved, and she 
can now take her place amongst our leading actresses.”’ 
I fail to see why Mr. Scott should say ‘‘amongst’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘among,’’ but otherwise there was a nail to be 
hit, and he did it. It was impossible for any one who 
saw Mrs. Potter even in the old ‘‘ Ostler Joe’’ days not 
to feel that a large histrionic future was before her. It 
is pleasant to note that the future tense has at last be- 
come the present. 3 


The Madrid ‘‘Imparcial” of last week 
Cosas states that there is every evidence of 
EspaNas. activity among the Carlists, which 
means, I suppose, that the regency is 
threatened and that the pretender may 
get in. After all, why not? The country could hardly 
be worse off than it is. With a change there is a 
chance, meager enough, but still a chance, of improve- 
ment. Don Carlos, the pretender—Don Carlos Maria 
de los Dolores Juan Gabriel Raphaél de Bourbon, for 
short—has already made several attempts in that direc- 
tion. At the frontier twenty-five years ago he issued a 
pronunciamento. It was signed Your King. In it he 
stated that he had come to save his countrymen at the 
cost of his life. The reasoning was obscure, but it was 
beautifully printed. In the skirmish that ensued he - 
disappeared on his charger. It was a trifle opera-bouffe, 
an episode that. Offenbach might have set to music. 
Then presently he was in Paris, where he scandalized 
the high and mighty by putting the Golden Fleece in 
pawn. Expelled from France, he retired to Venice, 
and lived there in semi-state, gondoliered about by ten 
men in royal livery, talking ‘‘God and my country’’ by 
day and wrecking homes at night, pronunciamentoing 
continually. A few years ago he married a Princesse 
de Rohan. The match was regarded as a mesalliance, 
and. curiously enough. not on her part, but on his. By 
his first wife—a niece of that other pretender, the Comte 
de Chambord—he had three children and a great deal to 
put up with. One of these children, the Infanta Elvira, 
eloped last year. He punished her with a pronuncia- 
mento. The girl, however, was merely keeping up 
family traditions. A book could be written on The 
Badness of Bourbon Beauties. That, however, is a side- 
issue. Don Carlos has now sown his wild oats. If he 
has learned nothing, neither has he forgot. Should he 
be able to break himself of pronunciamentoing and ab- 
dicate his pretensions in favor of Don Jayme, his son, 
the latter, should he get in, would find it hard to injure 
Spain more than it is injured already. 


Professor Max Miller tells, in the cur- 
THE FLEA rent ‘‘Cosmopolis,”’ a delightful story. 
AND It concerns a party of antiquarians. 
THE PRINCESS. While visiting the coin-room of the 
British Museum it was discovered that 
arare and practically unique Sicilian piece had vanished. 
The antiquarians were told that they would have to be 
searched, and all consented except one. He said he 
would die first. The others departed; he was de- 
tained. Before proceeding to violence the floor was 
swept, and there in a crevice the coin was found. 
Apologies were in order, explanations, too. It then 
appeared that the suspected party, the party who would 
not be searched, had in his pocket a duplicate of the 
coin that had vanished and had only come to compare 
them. If the other coin had not turned up, where 
would he have been? Now that is a very good story. 
But here, perhaps, is a better one. In the presence of 
some of the German grandchildren of the English 
geen a man one day exhibited a troupe of fleas. 
hrough what marvel of patience and ingenuity he 
had succeeded in training them is, and was, a mystery. 
They did all sorts of things—wrestled, danced, played 
baseball, for all 1 know to the contrary, and were gen- 
erally, if microscopically, a grand success. Suddenly 
one of them hopped up and vanished. The showman 
asked that the clothing of the children be examined, 
and on the frock of a little girl there was the insect. 
Or, rather, an insect. The showman looked at it 
through his glasses and remarked. with a disgust 
which, when you consider it, was quite natural: ‘‘This 
is not my flea; give it back to the princess.” 





EVERY SATURDAY TOURIST SLEEPING CAR ROUTE 
TO CALIFORNIA. 


Commencing next Saturday night, and continuing every Satur- 
day night thereafter, Midland Route tourist cars en route to Colo- 
rado, Utah and California will leave the Chicago Union Passenger 
Station of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at 10 o’clock, 
running over the Chicago and Omaha Short Line to Omaha, thence 
via Lincoln, Neb , Colorado Springs and Leadville, Colo., Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah, Reno, Nevada, and Sacramento, Cal., arriv- 
ing at San Francisco at 8.45 p.m. Wednesday. ; 

As will be noticed, this route is Midland through Northern IIli- 
nois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado (through the heart of the 
Rockies), Utah, Nevada and California, affording a perfect pano- 
ramic view of prairie, mountain and coast scenery, 

These popular every Saturda; California excursions for both first 
and second-class passengers (not foreign emigrants) are “‘personally 
conducted” by intelligent, competent and courteous “couriers” who 
will attend‘to the wants of all passengers en route. This is an en- 
tirely new feature of tourist car service and will be greatly appre- 
ciated by families or parties of friends traveling together, or by 
ladies traveling alone, Particular attention is paid to the care of 
children who usually get weary on a long journey. 

Remember that the Midland Route Tourist Cars are sleeping cars 
and are supplied with all the accessories necessary to make the 
journey comfortable and pleasant, and the sleeping berth rate is 

ut $6.00 (for two persons) from Chicago to California. 

Ask the nearest ticket agent for a tourist car “folder,” giving 
— information about the Midland Route, or address “East- 

Manager Midland Route,’ No. 9% Adams Street, Chicago, I1., 
or Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 410 Old Colony 
Building, Chicago. 

P.S.—Berth reservations are made in the order received up to each 

Saturday morning. First come, tirst served, 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LXIil. 
WoNDERFUL are the ways of London 
advertisements. The English lower 
classes are droll in that funniest of all 
fashions—droll without meaning it. 
Here, for example, is a specimen of 
this unconscious humor: 

“WNREE TO READERS OF THIS PAPER, sending stamped ad- 

” dressed envelope for price list, a beautiful SCARt-PIN or 
BROOCH, set with real imitation Diamonds, Rubies, ec Each in 
neat lined case; worth 2s. 6d This is in order to advertise our 
jewellery.” 
A scarf-pin or brooch worth two shillings and sixpence 
has not by any means a regal sound; but there seems a 
kind of cruel honesty in declaring that its diamonds and 
rubies are ‘real imitation.’’ And, by the way, I 
should very much like to know what an unreal imita- 
tion may mean. As we all know, however, there are 
white lies and black ones. : 

Again, this, which gives pathetic suggestions of 
shabby-genteel old gentlemen, dwelling in Rosemary 
Lane, Hollyhock Terrace, Putney, or some such subur- 
ban haunt: 
“C HIRTS.—OLD SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, wrist and collar 

S banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; superior, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 

Must be prepaid. Returned 


MEDLEVAL 
MODERNS. 


9s. Send three (not less). 
ready for use. Carriage paid, 
RICHARD FORD AND CO., 41, Poultry, London.” 


Or, again, this: 
" ATH CHAIRS, 25s.—INVALID COMFORTS.—Carter’s Chairs 
are elegant, strong, light, and easily propelled. Literafy 
machines, 17s. #d.; Self-propelling Chairs, £2; Carrying Chairs, 
£1; Spinal Couches, 30s.; Bed Tables, 6s. 6d.: Bed Rests, 7s. 
6d.; Leg Rests, 10s. Bed Lifts,Walking Machines, Ambulances, best 
in the world. Drawings free.—-JOHN CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish- 
street, Portland-place, London, W.” 


You ask yourself what can possibly be meant by ‘‘lite- 
rary machines.’’ I recall having met, in my time, a 
good many, but they were perhaps not of the sort here 
mentioned. As to what are ‘‘bed-rests,’’ ‘‘bed-lifts’’ 
and ‘‘walking-machines,’’ we may take the wings of 
morning in limitless conjecture. The following, how- 
ever, is perfectly comprehensible: 

“"FYO THOSE WHO HAVE OLD FALSE TEETH. 


or disused false teeth. Value sent by return. 
R. D. Fraser, Ipswich.” 


We buy old 


In what American newspaper could we find such 
announcements, such evocations, as these? There is 
an innocence, a simplicity, about them, too, which 
almost flavors of the infantile. Perhaps the march 
of empire does not take its way westward quite as 
much as we thought, and it is rather a march of 
worldly wisdom, self-consciousness, and all that. For 
American lower classes would see but too promptly 
the comic element in matters like these. But I am 
forgetting. We Americans have no lower classes. We 
are seventy-five millions, yet we are all born mem- 
bers of the Four Hundred—a problem in mathematics 
which Mr. Bryan, who has accomplished other like 
feats, may not find it difficult to solve. My list has 
already grown too long, but I cannot refrain from a 
citation of the following, which is an endeavor to com- 
bine sentiment with business, in its way truly delicious. 
As I need hardly add, I lighted upon it in the ‘‘per- 
sonal’’ column of a daily journal, and one of the most 
highly respectable at that: 

“T ARLING MOTHER.—Am waiting your return. Home wretched 
without you. Bring some celebrated 4s. songs, etc., from 
1d, to 6d. each, from CHAMBERLAIN’S great second-hand music 
shop, 26, Chalk Farm-road, Camden-town.” 
I have no doubt that there are several thousands of 
grown-up people in England just childish enough to 
believe that there is a ‘“‘darling mother,’’ whom a 
desolated fireside awaits, and whose return thither, 
accompanied by a sheaf of Chamberlain’s second-hand 
songs, from one penny to sixpence each, will create in 
it deep domestic gladness. For this reason they will 
either send or go to number 26 Chalk-Farm Road, 
Camden-Town, heaven help their poor unsophisticated 
souls! Such people are a product of the old world, not 
of the new. The progress of civilization there seems to 
have left them in a state of untutored medieval guile- 
lessness. With us their almost babyish gullibility is 
unknown. Neither in the mountains of Nevada nor 
the prairies of Texas can you find them. No more, for 
that matter, can you find red-brick cottages with 
thatched roofs, dating almost from the Conquest, or 
ivy-mantled church-towers that would regard (if they 
could think about it) the Reformation as an affair of 
yesterday week. 


Sir Henry Irving has publicly an- 
nounced that he will re-open the 
Lyceum with a new play by his second 
son Laurence, on the subject of ‘‘Peter 
the Great.’”” As a manager Sir Henry 
has proved himself royally tasteful, as an actor royally 
triumphant, and now as a father he proves himseif 
royally gracious. Young Laurence Irving, it is true, 
has passed several years of diplomatic service in the 
realm of the White Czar. It is said that he has very 
closely studied Russian history in the land of its bloody 
and tragic birth. It is also claimed for him that he 

s marked dramatic talent. The latter assertion 
may be based upon truth, and the probability of its 
being so is strong; for what is more likely than that 
the son of a gifted player should be born a gifted maker 
of plays? Nevertheless, both Sir Henry and his son 
must gird their loins against all sorts of savage assaults. 
If the piay should turn out as wise as ‘‘Hamlet’’ or as 
thrilling as ‘“‘Othello,” there must surely be those who 
will scoff at the idea of its having secured acceptance 
on its merits. And yet such attitude will wear a pecul- 
iarly unjust tinge, and for two reasons, both potent 
ones. First, because Sir Henry has repeatedly brought 
out plays written by the literary men of his country 
and time. Second, because in aiding his son to secure 


A Son 
OF 
Str HENRY. 
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a distinction which no other theater but the Lyceum 
could possibly bestow, he performs a touching act of 
fatherly concern. This act should be pardoned him, 
even if ‘‘Peter the Great’’ turned cut to be an indiffer- 
ent play. That it should turn out a bad one is almost 
ridiculous to imagine. At the present stage of his 
career Sir Henry is assuredly not going to imperil the 
reputation of his house and risk great pecuniary loss 
even from motives of paternal affection. The chances 
are, I should say, that this Slav drama will merit the 
superb setting itis certain to secure. And the fact that 
Mr. Laurence Irving has a parent who helps him to be- 
come a famous dramatist is all the luckier an affair for 
himself. Most parents, when you want to write plays, 
scowl at you and tell you to go and thumb a ledger. 
Sometimes they do worse, and threaten to turn you into 
the streets. Incontestably, if he is to be felicitated on 
nothing else, young Irving should bless himself for hav- 
ing been born Sir Henry’s son. 


The other day, in Bergamo, Italy. they 

THECOMPOSER did a very sweet and graceful thing. 
OF I mean that they unveiled a statue 
**LUCIA.”” in memory of Donizetti, born there a 
century since. From the modern 

Wagnerian viewpoint, Donizetti was almost a cipher. 
But that is always the way with every new great man 
in art; he engenders a certain species of fanatic who 
will not have any other great man at any price. Doni- 
zetti died insane at the age of fifty-one, but the number 
of his operas actually amounts to a hundred, not to 
mention many drawing-room pieces, an oratorio, sev- 
eral masses, a cantata, some pianoforte sonatas and 
variations, and twelve quartettes. “Lucrezia Borgia,” 
“‘Luida di Chamounix,” “‘La Figlia del Reggimento” 
and “Lucia di Lammermoor”’ it is now the fashion to 
despise. One thing has always struck me as odd: in 
literature a fame once made is permanently made, pro- 
vided it bea real fame. But in music, not so. I have 
heard ultra-Wagnerites affirm that there is literally 
“nothing in’ the work of either Donizetti or of his 
predecessors, Bellini and Rossini. And this assertion is 
made because their music is not complicated, because 
their orchestration is the union of few and not mani- 
fold instrumental effects. But we do not deride the in- 
tense simplicity of Robert Burns because, at a later 
date, we have been enabled to enjoy the subtleties of 
“In Memoriam” or ‘‘The Princess.’’ Wagnerites are 
always tearing other people’s hair; I should think that 
fact would be a good reason for letting their own grow 
less long, though it somehow seems not to have produced 
the faintest effect. For myself, it appears inconceiv- 
able that any one should not think ‘‘Spirito gentil,”’ 
sung by a good tenor voice, a thing to be adored, or 
that the renowned trio scene in ‘‘Lucrezia,’’ where the 
Duke of Ferrara forces his wife to pour out the poison 
which shall kill ‘‘Gennaro,” her son, is not a piece of 
splendid musical drama. And then there comes that 
question of the human voice, which this new conqueror, 
Wagner, has so ignored, disdained and insulted. He 
has written most of his operas with a seeming idea that 
they shall be rendered by vocal cords as thick and sturdy 
as ropes. The truth is, most passionate Wagnerites 
(though they will not always acknowledge it) do not 
care much for vocal music at all. They care for 
orchestration, and they get it, they drink it in @ pleines 
gorgées. The singers in ‘‘Siegfried,’’ ‘‘Parsifal,’’ etc., 
really count for very little as singers. Acting is re- 
quired of them, and extremely good acting, but not 
much more. The only delicacy that you find in Wagner 
is resultant from his fiddles and flutes. You will get 
lenty of it there, and from many other instruments 
esides. But look for it in his characters, his singers, 
and you find either a subservience on one side or a 
monstrous declamatory lyric robustness on the other. 


I speak of the great Trilogy, as a mat- 


Music AND ter of course. To Wagner the music- 
**MuSICc- drama, as he called it, was paramount. 
DraMa.”’ The chief aim of his prodigious genius, 


unless I am wholly wrong, was to de- 
stroy what he called the absurd unreality of all previous 
operatic performances. They did not express life as 
literature expresses it, as painting and sculpture express 
it, in their more restricted ways. Of course they did 
not, and nobody expected them te do so till Wagner 
made the sublime mistake of trying to convince us that 
they must. He has never, positively never, succeeded 
in effecting with music the illusion that it is the native 
province of those three other arts to convey. You read 
a poem, you survey a statue or a picture, and these. 
provided they are masterly, address you as distinct 
definitions of life. But music never does that. Per- 
haps its essential and abiding charm is that it does not. 
Some one once cleverly called architecture ‘‘frozen 
music.”’ But music itself is the very reverse of gelid- 
ness, of immobility. It is suggestive as the dictionary, 
which contains a thousand Shakespeares, as a quarry of 
marble, which contains a thousand Canovas. Probably 
we should not call it lower than the other great arts, 
despite its incoherence, its vagueness. Probably we 
should only call it d part, and give it a temple of its 
own—one where big surges let thadeahecs on cliffs, 
ng in sight of undulate meadows and mystic groves. 
agner, if I do not err, has attempted to make it a 
kind of polemic and reformatory power. His failure 
seems to me patent, yet I admit, as every one else does, 
the magnificence of its results. In attempting to prove 
that opera can be made unartificial, he has shown us 
heights and depths, glooms and splendors, of which no 
musician had hitherto dreamed. But I cannot perceive 
that the bigness of his ‘‘music-drama’’ theory was bet- 
ter than a mere waste of time. For artificial opera 
always was, and artificial it is, and artificial it must for- 
ever remain. Why should we doubt that Donizetti felt 
this, and was perfectly well aware of the ‘‘unnatural’’ 
quality which his great successor has so fiercely de- 
nounced? He wrote for the human voice—Wagner 
wrote for the orchestra... Well, time is the merciless 
judge. A hundred years after Donizetti’s birth they 
are still playing his ‘‘Lucia.’’ Will they be ge toon J the 
“Gotterdimmerung”’ a hundred years after Wagner's 
birth? I should say that they decidedly will—but in a 
concert-hall, with no vaguest echo of voices, no dim- 
mest gleam of stage. 
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The nonsense of dueling was never more 


THOSE completely disclosed than yesterday in 
DELIGHTFUL Vienna. Count Badeni, no less notable 
DUELS. a personage than the Austrian Premier, 


thought that Herr Wolf used insolent 
language to him in the Lower House of the Reichsrath. 
Hence a challenge. Conditions: smooth-bore pistols, an 
exchange of three shots, and simultaneous firing, at 
twenty-five paces. ult: a distressing and rather 
complicated wound, at first fire, in the right arm of 
Count Badeni. The duel was immediately stopped, and 
the Premier’s ‘honor’? was satisfied. But how? By 
possibly remaining in bed for some time, overshadowed 
with a dismal threat of either pyzemia or lockjaw. This 
is the ‘‘vengeance”’ he gets for having been treated with 
impertinence. Truly it is redress of a somewhat slim 
kind. One recalls the terrible scintillance and dilation 
of Fechter’s eyes in Monte Cristo when he said to Dang- 
lars (isn’t it Danglars, by the way?): ‘‘Your segred stroge 
iss known. You area dett man!’’ And he was, after a 
few twinklings of the footli- ats. In circumstances like 
these dueling partakes of majesty. In ordinary circum- 
stances, as practiced to-day, it is merely ludicrous. I 
believe that the time is not far distant when there will 
be a duel between society and dueling itself, and in that 
event the victor can easily be prophesied. As it is, such 
a man as this Austrian Premier should not be permitted 
to hold his place. Imagine Lord Salisbury or Lord 
Rosebery or Mr. Gladstone (when younger) indulging in 
any such antic behavior. Austria, though in one sense 
no nation at all, is nevertheless a great power. The 
warmest defender of the duello can hardly say that its 
dignity has been enhanced. 


Mrs. Sherwood, I see, has some charm- 


“SEATS ing memorial passages in her new book, 
OF THE which has not yet, however, drifted my 
MicHTy.”’ way. Speaking of opera at the old 


Academy of Music, she says that her 
friend, Bancroft, the historian, ‘‘had two seats, in the 
front row of the orchestra at the old Academy of Music, 
on a line with Mrs. Belmont’s box, in which she, a vision 
of beauty, always sat, the fairy queen of fashion. Over 
our heads just beyond in the upper proscenium box sat 
Mrs. Robert Cutting, handsome, and a great authority 
in music. Around her was always a galaxy of beauty, 
Mrs. Heywood Cutting and Mrs. Brockholst, and a num- 
ber of dark, elegant Cutting men, ‘the rose and the ex- 
pectancy of the fair state.’ Sometimes the party was 
re-enforced by the more beautiful Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall 
the first, wife to the General. Opposite to us would be 
the Baron and Baroness von Hoffman, while right over 
our heads were Colonel Henry G. Stebbins and his 
family. He educated Clara Louise Kellogg (who was 
an admirable Marguerite before Nilssen), and good in 
everything.” 

There is a shiver in all this. Mrs. Robert Cutting’s 
handsome white head thas long ago sunk into its last 
rest. Mrs. Belmont has been dead five or six years. 
The ‘‘number of dark, elegant Cutting men” are all in 
their graves, without a single exception. The Baroness 
von Hoffman is no more. Colonel Henry G. Stebbins 
died a good while ago; his wife has followed him, and 
of his children only two are left. Say what one will, 
those proscenium boxes at the old ‘‘Academy”’ were a 
sad bit of despotism. You either owned one, or you 
didn’t, and not to own one was to be quite among the 
rabble. Then, too, the provincialism of society in those 
days makes you almost feel grateful for the plutocracy 
of the present. To this hour I never hear the ‘Di 
quella pira’’ in ‘‘Trovatore,’’ or the famous love-duet in 
*‘Lucia,’’ without seeing certain *‘Knickerbocker’’ men 
and women putting on great airs because their progeni- 
tors had been, market-gardeners or green-grocers or 
petty merchants considerably less than a hundred years 
ago. But all this, of course, was before the flood—of 
Vanderbilts. Nothing is now more plebeian, in New 
York, than to possess ancestors. Our future coats-of- 
arms will mainly be made up of miners’ pickaxes and 
railway cow-catchers. If you can trace back to no one 
better than a person who lived quietly and refinedly 
you will be _— lost, in a social sense. Have a “‘self- 
made’”’ grandfather, who dragged with vulture talons 
into a big pile every dollar that he could set greedy 
eyes upon, and you stand an excellent chance of be- 
coming a New York notable and a Newport nob. 


The Radical party never seemed more 

inactive than now, and yet it really 

gnashes its teeth just the same. It is 

hot against the Game Laws, and insists 

that the landlords alone keep them up. 
Recently it has cited, in this regard, an instance of 
feudal oppression. Smith bought an estate, in one of 
the southern counties. Smith was a sportsman. One 
of his tenants had a copse of about fifteen acres in ex- 
tent. The underwood of this holding was practically 
spiked with hop-poles during winter months. The new 
landJord demanded that piece of ground for an exten- 
sion of his game preserves. The tenant objected, 
growled, almost legally fought. But in the end he was 
forced to yield, and now his crops are peppered with 
seignorial rabbits. Here rabbits, it should be added, 
are very nearly like the grasshoppers and locusts of our 
Texas and kindred States. Indeed, they are openly 
called ‘‘vermin” throughout the counties where they so 
abound. Yet be who shoots or traps them must risk 
stern rebuke. . . Then, too, the Radicals insist on hav- 
ing their fling at what they call the ‘‘market monopoly.”’ 

_ For example, they cry out against the Duke of Bedford 
—evidently the successor of that unfortunate old noble- 
man who killed himself, in a seizure of delirium, not 
long ago. He has, they declare, a chartered monopoly, 
in Covent Garden Market, the heart of London, and no 
one can build any other market within miles of this dis- 
trict. All through England, cry the Radicals, such 
monopolies exist, and farmers, besides their rents and 
tithes, must pay landlords for the privilege of selling 
their produce in the nearest town. 


RaDICAL 
GRIEVANCES. 


“They call this the dead season,”’ again 
comes the Radical cry. ‘‘Yes,”’ it goes 
on, snappishly, ‘‘but what does Society 
do outside of its deserted Tyburnia, 
Mayfair and Belgravia?’ clerieinge 

the 


THE PARVENU 
IN 
POLITICs. 


having been a good deal, of late, into the country, 
lovely and unique English country, I find myself all the 
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more touched by the pathos of appeals from those who 
cannot enjoy its mutable and manifold charms. And 
often these appeals are excessively bitter. The London 
that is poor, that has to toil hard for every sixpence it 
gets, the London that snatches but one rustic week a 
ear from privation and iy police kind of London, 
aa help thinking, might be taught a lesson in resig- 
nation by Chicago and New York. For its summers are 
apt to be salubrious, exquisite, while ours are horrors of 
heat. .. But one of the absurdities of Radicalism is 
its, hatred of what it calls the ‘‘snobocracy.” If the 
fastidious Upper Ten Thousand think it form to be 
seen in town during the autumn, we are told, no won- 
der that the brummagem swells follow suit. A preten- 
tious Jew, whose grandfather sold cast-off clothes in 
Petticoat Lane, rents a splendid deer-forest in Scotland 
or some superb sheet of fishing-water. And this par- 
venu, it is asserted, presumes to-hold himself as good as 
the earl next door. O foolish Radicals! ‘‘I remember, 
when I think,’’ says Tennyson, ‘‘that my youth was 
half divine.’’ So was youth with most of us, and not 
a few of its dreams concerned a universal brotherhood. 
But maturity is the microbe of illusion. As one grows 
older one realizes that there are few humanitarians in 
the world’ who are not ready with their envious disa 
probation of successful fellow-creatures. What earthly 
reason should the Radical have for denouncing the par- 
venu? And should this fortunate person be blamed b 
an apostle of liberty and equal rights because his grand- 
father hailed from Petticoat Lane and not from the 
halls of hereditary legislation? English Radicalism 
may have several high-sounding scientific definitions, 
but it has two plain ones also, I begin to surmise—dis- 
appointment and selfishness. 
The new “Andrée group’’ at Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition is extremely 
strong. It is understood to have been 
wrought by Mr. John Theodore Tus 
saud, the dead lady’s grandson. An- 
drée’s likeness, we are assured, is perfect. As I have 
never seen the intrepid air-traveler (and shall either 
meet him, alas, in es more ethereal, more terres- 
trial, or else not at all) vouching for the veracity of his 
portrait is naturally outside my bounds. But the 
whole piece of waxen verisimilitude is a good bit of 
skill and craft. Strindberg and Fraenkel, the two other 
aeronauts who joined their fates with that of Andrée, 
stand close beside him. All three look their last at 
Dane’s Island, at the gunboat ‘‘Svendrup,’’ and at the 
recent house of the balloon. Models of everything 
which the explorers took with them are observable in, 
around and above the car. We note the little metal 
buoys meant to be cast seaward as tokens of their 
course; the caged carrier-pigeons; the casks of prov- 
ender; the sail that shall help hereafter to guide their 
audacious barge; the anchors, the ropes, and every 
shrewd weapon of warfare against an element hostile 
as equatorial scorch, insidious as submarine welter. 
There is a shudder in it all, a good artistic kind of shud- 
der; and there is also a thrill, finely human and sympa- 
thetic. Merely a piece of waxwork, you will say, and 
waxwork is not high art. To this I should feel drawn 
toward the response that waxwork might easily be the 
finest art. gation that the Greeks colored their 
statues. We know also that clay can do things which 
marble cannot. I have often wished that I might see 
some of the great ancient or medieval statues in clay 
instead of marble. As for numbers of the modern 
ones, I sometimes think that it is the pitiless publication 
of marble which makes many of their shortcomings so 
patent. Bronze is indulgent; clay propitiates; but in 
the white Carraran or Pentelican block there is only 
inexorable disclosure. 


“TUuUs- 
SAUD’S.”’ 


Long ago it grew the fashion to sneer 

AND at Madame Tussaud. But she was 
MADAME really a most remarkable woman. To- 
TussauD. day it is actually true that the fifth 
generation of her descendants is con- 

cerned with that so-called cereoplastic art of which, 
theatrically, she was the pioneer. She lived to be 
ninety, and for forty-two years since she died her hall 
of amusement (indeed of instruction, as well) has re- 
mained a dominant London attraction. Her career, in 
a picturesque sense, was polychromatic as the palette of 
a clever painter. She was born the niece of a Swiss, 
named Curtins, who was a deft modeler in wax a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. He dwelt in Paris, and 
created a fashionable craze for his effigies. Voltaire, in 
old age, Diderot, Condorcet, Rousseau, Mirabeau, and 
even our own beloved Benjamin Franklin, often visited 
his studio. His niece, Marie, inherited his talent, and 
was sent, while still a girl, to give lessons in modeling 
to Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI., at Versailles. 
Then followed the unspeakably sanguinary Regin of 
Terror, during which time Marie remained in Paris, 
unmolested by the insurgents. She was often called 
upon, however, to give wax reproductions of heads that 
in past time, before their ghastly decapitations, she had 
copied in a far different mood. Her experiences at this 
time must have been horrible. But she went on inflexi- 
bly with her modelings, and it is a fact that not only 
the bloody head of the unhappy Princesse de Lamballe 
was brought to her for ‘treatment,’ but those of Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, Marat, and others who had been 
such frenzied foes of her former patrons. Her mar- 
riage to M. Tussaud occurred in 1794. She then trans- 
ferred her cabinet de cire (as they called it in France) 
and her ‘‘Chamber of Horrors,” to British shores. It 
may be said that she was the originator of all these 
exhibitions, and that the Parisian Musée Grévin and 
our own Eden Musée would not now be if Marie Tus- 
saud had not been. Her son, Francis, for a long time 
modeled with an ability acquired from his mother and 
trained by her as well. fterward his son, Joseph 
Tussaud, todk his place. Again Mr. John Theodore 
Tussaud filially took his place, being the great-grandson 
of the foundress. Finally the daughters of this great- 
grandson are aiding their father at the present time in 
various branches of his work. We are apt to laud the 
durability of bronze. Here is a case where wax be- 
comes almost its rival. Myself, I have a good deal of 
respect for ‘‘Tussaud’s.’’ Though its place is not a 
high one, it is nevertheless finely filled. I knew a very 
able American poet who never passed through London 
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without making a point of giving it a visit. It was 
then located rather humbly in Baker Street; but it has 
since enshrined itself in the huge hall on Marylebone 
Road, defiant of the wit, whoever he was, who advised 
that its motto should be Wax et preeterea nihil. 


I was talking, the other day, with one 


Worps of the best, if not the very greatest, of 
AND living English-writing novelists. Our 
Worps. subject, though in a way ordinary, was 


also, in a way, unique. I asked him 
his views about the English guage as a vehicle of 
expression—that language which he had used with so 
lovely a violence, with so daring a sweetness. I asked 
him if he did not think it inferior to French, as a me- 
dium of conveying thought with accuracy. He mused, 
and gave meayes. Then he mused again, and gave 
meano. Meanwhile I had drawn deductions from his 
dubiousness. Afterward we talked ; we compared notes. 
We agreed that the ‘‘it’s’’ in English were a torment to 
style. You can’t avoid them; they are impish little 
enemies of harmonious prose.. A writer of perfectly 
correct style, for example, finds himself comiitted to 
such a sentence as—‘‘I¢ is not that it hurts Art to pos- 
sess an immoral nature and yet to exploit it; rather is 
it a question of Art revenging itself upon the prose or 
verse of him who presumes to exploit zt at all.’’ This, 
I think, is scarcely an exaggerated instance. The 
French language is not troubled with ‘‘it’s.’”” There is 
another point about the French language; it is replete 
in monosyllables. English is not. Let any author try 
to write a novel of seventy thousand words as unpoly- 
syllabically as he can, and he will find that he has re- 
peated himself scores of times. Then there are the 
devilishly recurrent ‘‘that’s.”” They will creep in, and 
they always bring an unrhythinic roughness when they 
do. There is often no managing them at all. For ex- 
ample, one writes: **That religion was .that sole and 
single force controlling past wars and politics, that it 
was that one and absolute element of former discord 
and dispute, who that lives in the present age will 
deny?” Then there are ‘‘the’s’’; they buzz like flies 
about any prose writer desirous of a fortunate lyric 
form. I refrain from examples, here; they are too 
obvious, too recurrent even in the best passages of the 
best scribes. ... On the other hand, English, notwith- 
standing its poverties, -has its wealths. Its greatest 
trouble’ is its conservatism. There are new words 
needed in it; they stand, so to speak, at its gates, and 
are not hg admitted. Now and then they break 
through, like upstarts that seek a social cachet. No- 
body gives it them, at first; but they wait, and at last 
they secure a reception into the text of some famed 
author. After a while some new dictionary indorses 
them, and then they are ‘*‘made.’’ But -the process, in 
our language, is much too slow—much slower than it is 
with the French, who are the most wonderfully liberal 
of philologists. Heaven knows, we have snobbery and 
plutocracy enough both in England and America. But 
on both sides of the ocean we need more words, though 
we don’t need more people. Some words are rich, 
others are poor; some have ancestry, others haven’t a 
bit. But pray let us be more expeditious about admit- 
ting into our great Republic of Letters all that can 
truly aid its polity. We should not snub too coldly 
the ‘‘pushing”’ verb, nor the aggressive noun, nor the 
audacious adjective. We should remember that it is 
only a question of time. Before long they will be 
lording it over our language, fresh Rothschilds and 
Vanderbilts of verbalism. 


Last night I saw, at the Lycewm, Mr. 

Mr. FORBES Forbes Robinson play Hamilet.- He 
RoBERTSON’s played it very delightfully, with the 
“HAMLET.” richest intelligence, the ripest art. I 
watched his performance with much 

care, and it seemed to me in every way flawless. He 
has style, dignity, sweetness, power. His ‘“‘reading”’ 
literally brims with sagesse. Of course every new 
actor who plays “‘Hamlet’’ is expected to inform it 
with some meetin either of conception or invention. 
Mr. Robertson makes, in this respect, an admirable bid. 
As everybody knows, the text of ‘‘Hamlet’’ has been 
ruthlessly dealt with. It was a play, originally, of 
enormous length—nearly twice as long, in fact, as 
either ‘‘The Tempest’’ or *‘Macbeth.’’ At the end of 
the fourth act, the Norwegian captain, Fortinbras, 
entered; but the whole of this scene has disappeared 
from the acting copy. Now, at the Lycewm, when the 
soldiers of Fortinbras appear after Hamlet’s death, they 
find him seated in his father’s chair, with the crown of 
Denmark in his lap. Afterward soldiers bear him off 
on their shields to the solemn throbs of drums. Mean- 
while the poisoned Queen, the stabbed King, the dying 
Laertes, have all been carried away, and with me deft 
and swift usage of stage effect. As many of Shake- 
speare’s greatest admirers (Lessing among them, I be- 
lieve) have said, the finale of ‘‘Hamlet’’ is exceedingly 
bad. Wecan only lament that a play of such wonder- 
ful beauty should end so ill; for ‘*Hamlet,’’ when all has 
been said of it, pro and con, is perhaps the most purely 
captivating play ever written by mortal man. We 
should feel indebted to Mr. Robertson for having so re- 
fined and ‘‘naturalized”’ those terminal incidents, even 
if he had done nothing more. But he has done more, 
past doubt. His impersonation is all a softened and 
chastened one; it is a “sweet Hamlet’ in very truth. 
When you listen to his rich, rhythmic yet placid voice, 
ou wonder how certain actors could ever have bel- 
owed in the part as they probably did. The Lyceum 
last night, notwithstanding a long and furious thunder- 
storm, was crowded when I slipped to my stall, Un- 
questionably Mr. Robertson has made a hit in this 
almost immemorial réle. To do that in London, at the 
close of the Nineteenth Century, is not merely lucky 
and remarkable; it almost verges on the miraculous. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney shows her- 


THE Prepos- self somewhat bold in editing the 
TEROUS IN ‘selected poems”’ of that curious Irish 
POETRY. bard, James Clarence Mangan. The 


day should surely have passed when 
mere wild eccentricity is held worthy of biographic 
record. Mangan is remembered; but for what? For 
worse trash than even the unspeakably silly ‘“‘poetry”’ 
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of Poe; and that is saying a great deal. The same 
drunken stagger runs through his verse. You see in it 
the same prostitution of sense by sound. It is deplora- 
ble that Poe shouid ever have secured admirers cf his 
meretricious jingles among sensible critics. Just now 
I mentioned the scorn of latter-day musicians for Doni- 
zetti, Rossini and Bellini. But in the name of all de- 
cent judgment what shall be said by those who rever- 
ence Ridieipsass and Tennyson concerning themselves 
with such rash rubbish as Diahiene or Annabel Lee? To 
praise such buncombe as these is literally to insult all 
true try. And Mangan, who was born in 1803, and 
who lived a life of almost —— dissipation till 1849, 
was not only an imitator of Poe but of Beddoes, whose 
wild metrical trash, I remember, used to be the amuse- 
ment of Bayard Taylor. Endeavoring to make posthu- 
mous ‘‘fame’’ for writers of such inane titinnabulation 
as that of Beddoes and Mangan is folly indeed. Surely 
Miss Guiney might have found better game for her gun. 
Poetry, nowadays, in its real power and purport, is suffi- 
ciently neglected and contemned. Why reprint such 
arrant idiocy as 


‘Yet my heart in that hour was low, 
For I stood in a ruined kiosk: 
O my heart in that hour was low, 
For I stood in the ruined kiosk 
Of the Caliph Moostanzar-Billah ; 
Alone in the ruined kiosk 
Of the mighty Moostanzar-Billah.”’ 


Or, worse still — 


‘‘There’s care to-night in Ukhbar’s halls, 
Karaman! 
There’s hope, too, for his trodden thralls, 
Karaman, O Karaman! 
What lights flash red along yon walls? 
Hark! hark! the muster-trumpet calls! 
I see the sheen of spears and shawls, 
Karaman! 
The foe, the foe! they scale the walls! 
_ To-night Murad or Ukhbar falls, 
Karaman, O Karaman!”’ 


And, finally, could anything equal for wanton ani 
hysteric viciousness these trumpery lines?— 


‘Guard your fire in youth, O Friends! 
Manhood’s is but phosphorus, 
And bad luck attends and ends 
Boatings down the Bosphorus!”’ 


Miss Guiney could certainly have employed her talents 
better than in editing the verses of Mangan. Some 
ople say that he besotted himself constantly with 
iquor; others, that he was the slave of opium. It does 
not matter just which cause emboldened him to write 
twaddle of a peculiarly distressing sort. Never, I 
think, since Chaucer told us his ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ 
has there been an age when the majesty of Poetry has 
suffered such contumely as now. It is not enough that 
total discouragement of the great art (greatest of all 
arts!) should prevail. Ranting sots, like this James 
Clarence Mangan, who died of their own vices decades 
ago, must be dragged into publicity. Beddoes was long 
since laughed into just oblivion. Why should Mangan, 
and others like him, all the merest triflers and trivial- 
ists, be exhumed from their well-deserved dust? Why 
not give a chance of recognition, of revelation, to the 
artists in verse who are struggling now? It is all very 
well to say, ‘‘Oh, there are no real poets at the present 
time; they are mere versifiers.”’ This declaration is 
not only moss-grown, it is worm-eaten. It has been 
steadfastly made for nearly eight hundred years. 
When a boy I heard intelligent people affirm—‘‘Long- 
fellow is simply an accomplished versifier, and nothing 
more.’’ But nobody presumes to affirm it now. Again 
and again I have begged my countrymen to regard and 
respect the claims of such true singers as Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, Mr. Bliss Carman, and not a few others. 
But no; they prefer to inundate these writers with 
their apathy. And all the while they ignore one 
supreme fact: the poet is an orchid; his genius lives 
on sunshine and air. It is a popular lie that opposition, 
starvation (and all the stupid rest of it!) aid and spur 
him into high effort.. They do precisely the reverse. 
They wound, maim and dishearten. We have conserva- 
tories of Music, ateliers of Painting and Sculpture, 
schools that teach Architecture; but for Poetry we 
have a hideous ruin, at whose lintel is affixed the hate- 
ful motto, loathsomer than even that which Dante saw 
—‘‘Go and Starve.’’ And the poor poets usually do. 


a 
Astounding and enraging though it will 
A appear to some good Americans, there 
SHOCKING is an important public station where 
DISCOVERY. negroes seem superior to white men. 


lt is in the ranks of our little army, 
where already two regiments of infantry and two of 
cavalry consist of colored men. The surgeon-general 
of the army in his annual report, just issued, makes 
some comparative reports on white and black soldiers, 
from which it appears that the blacks show nearly six 
times smaller percentage of intemperance than the 
whites, and a much lower percentage of admission to 
hospitals; their non-efficiency, for all causes, per thou- 
sand for the year, was twenty-five against thirty-four 
for the whites, and their average time of treatment for 
disease and wounds was less. Authorities other than 
medical agree that the colored soldier is not given to 
desertion—the principal curse of our army—he is usu- 
ally proud of his uniform and profession, does not 
think himself as smart as his officers, nor believe that 
he could: better his condition were he out of the army. 
Mortification at these points of superiority will be some- 
what allayed by the reflection that not many white men 
covet the colored soldier’s job. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also 
@ positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 

rs’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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T REMEMBER some years ago conversing, 


SynDICATING during a short cruise, with-old Captain 
THE Samuels, formerly of the ‘‘Dread- 
WEstT INDIES. naught’’; and he spoke with alternate 


enthusiasm and regret of the scheme 
of securing San Domingo for the United States: how 
near it came to success, what magnificent possibilities 
suycess would have carried with it. and of the accident 
by which success was postponed—for he declined to be- 
lieve that the scheme would not some day be carried 
out. Like all Americans who have had some practical 
acquaintanve with the West Indies, he was eloquent as 
to their enormous commercial value, and pointed out 
how this value must remain undeveloped until the 
United States took hold of them. The good captain 
has left the domain of mortal experience behind him, 
and the West Indies still remain a possibility for the 
United States. But as time goes on, the captain’s 
prophecy seems not —. to be fulfilled. The cur- 
rent report that the Republic of Honduras is to be 
placed in charge of an American syndicate, which will 
handle its finances while leaving it to conduct its own 
political government, is significant of the manner in 
which the situation may develop. Of course, when a 
country is in the financial straits which have long pre- 
vailed in Honduras, the man who controls its finance is 
the real ruler; the President and Legislature may play 
at lawmaking and governing as much as they like; 
they merely relieve the power behind of an unwelcome 
responsibility. The ‘‘nation”’ (less than half a million 
in number, I believe) will have no cause to complain; 
they will be better off from the worldly point of view 
than they could ever hope to be otherwise, and the 
comforts of existence will be multiplied around them; 
their national amour-propre may wince a little, and it 
is well known that the amour-propre of a nation is large 
in inverse proportion to that nation’s physical dimen- 
sions: but if would be unreasonable in them to prefer 
being independent defaulters to having their debts paid 
at the cost of a technicality. Gradually the influx of 
American capital and American settlers will flood the 
native population and initiative out of sight, and the 
President and Legislature will be the creatures of the 
American syndicate even more unreservedly than at 
the outset; but manifest destiny could not accomplish 
itself in a less obtrusive way. It is better than conquest 
or annexation, or outright purchase; for it fulfills the 
requirements of the Monroe Doctrine in effect, while 
leaving the susceptibilities of Europe theoretically un- 
disturbed. England began in much the same way with 
India; but whereas India is now a burden to its owner, 
Honduras can never become a burden to us; very much 
the contrary. 


When I lived in the Island of Jamaica, 
a British possession, I was greatly im- 
pressed with the commercial possibili- 
ties of the winter vegetable-growing 
industry. During those months when 
winter fruit and vegetables are practically an impossi- 
bility in the markets of our Northern and semi-North- 
ern cities, they flourish best in Jamaica—and, of course, 
in the other islands of the archipelago as well. Jamaica 
is about a hundred and forty miles long. and from 
twenty to fifty miles wide; its surface is mountainous, 
with many valleys and a few plains of moderate ex- 
tent. Oranges and coffee are the chief products of the 
mountainous parts, sugar and bananas of the lower 
levels and valleys. Vegetables are scarcely cultivated 
at all; the negro population, numbering over seven 
hundred thousand, is lazy and worthless, and cannot be 
depended on as laborers; they grow a few yams on their 
little clearings and are then content to lie in the shade 
of their cocoas and mangoes and let the year goby. The 
coffee industry languishes; there is hardly any sugar- 
making worth talking of now going on; there is not in 
the whole Island a single orange. grove, recognizable as 
such by an American cultivator; all Jamaican oranges 
are practically wild, and of numerous varieties, some 
poor, some the best in the world, but all alike jumbled 
together for export; so that Jamaica oranges have a 
bad name. There is an American Company in control 
of the banana trade, and the export is as large as the 
consumption warrants; but no —— are exported 
at all. The steady work on the plantations is done by 
coolies brought under contract from India, and re- 
garded with disfavor by the negroes. Now if ten thou- 
sand acres only were set apart for the cultivation of 
vegetables during the months from December to April, 
and the produce placed for sale in our seaboard cities, 
the profits, over and above all expenses and accidents, 
would be so enormous that I shall not state them; the 
balance-sheet has been carefully worked out and re- 
vised; they would amount to many millions of dollars 
each season. Why has the enterprise never been at- 
tempted? Because the cost of the plant required ren- 
ders it impossible for any ordinary individual or aggre- 
gation of individuals to undertake it. You must have, 
in the first place, a fleet of six or eight fast freight 
steamers which will make the trip to New York inside 
of three days (the distance is a little over one thousand 
miles). Then you must have wharfs and warehouses in 
the principal cities to receive the cargoes, and men to 
handle them promptly and skillfully ; and shops in the 
cities where the best of the produce can be sold directly 
to private buyers. Meanwhile, in Jamaica, there must 
be a large and trained force of cultivators and over- 
seers, with farm tools and buildings of all kinds, and 
an abundance of facilities for transporting the produce 
swiftly from the fields to the ports. Altogether the 

reliminary and working expenses would be very large, 

ut the returns would be so large that in two average 
years the outlay would have been repaid and a clear 
annual gain of millions could be depended on. I often 
discussed this matter with the Governor of Jamaica, Sir 
Henry Blake, und he saw as much in it as I did, and 
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proffered the good offices of the government in case a 
company were organized to work the industry. Ja- 
maica is, at present. the best of the islands for the pur- 
pose, simply because it is under English government, 
and you are assured of peace and quiet. But when 
Cuba achieves her independence. and has quieted down, 
she will serve better than Jamaica, because she is so 
much larger, and more than a hundred miles nearer us. 
The present winter prices of vegetables in Northern 
cities will of course decline as the supply increases; 
but it will always be high enough to make the business 
pay. Possibly it is from Honduras that we shall re- 
ceive our first consignments. 


Dana was so much “The Sun,” that 
now he is dead, one feels inclined to 
question whether the newspaper, as we 
have known it. can long continue to 
: exist. The color of his personality has 
tinged everything in the paper, and given it both its 
supporters and its enemies; it may contrive, for a 
while, to maintain this peculiar hue: ut as the effort 
manifestly must be a tour de force, with nothing sub- 
stantial behind it, it will inevitably die out; and the 
future of the paper will then be contingent on whether 
some other person turns up who possesses force and 
ability commensurate with Dana’s. Dana was a singu- 
lar man, and his career is interesting; when the con- 
ventional expressions of sorrow for fis death, and of 
appreciation of his qualities, have been uttered, we 
shall hear plenty of frank criticism, and from it, gradu- 
ally, we shall see the true form of the man emerge. 
Few men have had better opportunities in life than he. 
and not many have been better equipped to take advan- 
tage of them. One of the first things that strikes us is, 
that he retained the friendship of none of his eminent 
contemporaries. His intimates, at the end, were all 
small men, creatures whom he could control or magne- 
tize by the activity and hardness of -his intellect. In 
the numberless anecdotes about Dana we find nothing 
that points to moral grandeur; no broad generous hu- 
manity. His nature was perhaps not warm and kindly 
to begin with; as he grew old, it chilled and contracted. 
A great heart was needed to balance so forcible and 
virile a brain as his; but he was a cold man, and the 
spites and animosities which accompany such coldness 
grew upon him. Hecould be a fascinating companion, 
because the play of his mind was so various and bril- 
liant; but he could not, and perhaps did not care to, 
forge a lasting bond of trust and amity between him- 
self and another. His esthetic tastes were fine, and he 
was a punctilious grammarian ; he was a violent politi- 
cal partisan, but his political judgment was not sound, 
nor was his record consistent. ere intellect is always 
fickle; he was more faithful in his enmities than in 
anything else. One of the pathetic features of his 
character was the intensity with which he clung to 
life; one constantly read in his paper articles in cele- 
bration of centenarians, or describing means of pro- 
longing mortal existence. He lived, indeed, to a good 
old age: but in some of the accompaniments of old age, 
of which Shakespeare speaks, he was lacking. They 
were not unattainable by him; but he does not seein to 
have cared to secure them. He made a newspaper 
which was in some respects the best published in this 
country; but the impression he made upon his time 
was incommensurate with his abilities; and his loss 
will be felt by the general public less than that of many 
men of much less intellectual power. 


Nothing so tries courage as an un- 
known danger: an adventure for which 
no precedent exists. Worden, taking 
the ‘‘Monitor’’ down the bay to fight 
the ‘‘Alabama,’’ gave an example of 
courage of this rare kind. Had he been a trifle timid, 
a little more prudent, it is quite possible that the Civil 
War might have had a different issue. He stood that 
day, alone, between union and disunion; and this 
nation has never forgotten him, and never will. He 
did nothing else of special importance in the line of his 
profession: but that one hour of magnificent manhood 
was quite enough; he won the fight, and immortal 
fame. I first saw him in Germany several years later : 
he bore upon his face the blue marks of the powder 
blown into it that day; his featu-es were homely at 
best, and this tattooing did not improve them; yet one 
would turn from almost any other face to look at his. 
He was not fond of talking of his exploit; but the story 
has been told and retold a thousand times; and we 
always picture to ourselves the man, cooped 7. in that 
dark, stifling box of steel, grinding round and round, 
filled with smoke, horrible with noise, groaning beneath 
shock upon shock of the enemy’s cannon. The soul in 
the man did not falter; he returned blow for blow: 
half blinded, he fought on, and conquered at last. 
Worden had not the brains to build up and carry on 
through a generation a great newspaper; but he had a 
great. heroic heart; and the single display of its great- 
ness and heroism which he was able to give assured 
him the love and honor of his countrymen forever. 
His story illustrates the truth that real life is a matter 
of moments; it does not take a lifetime to win an un- 
dying name; if, in a minute, the true quality of the 
man is revealed, a minute is long enough. The world 
is often cynical, forgetful, unjust, inattentive; but 
when it hears the ring of genuine manhood, it asks no 
more and always remembers. ‘Worden’s life, after 
that one resonant, splendid hour, was silent and _re- 
tiring in the extreme; but the memory of his deed 
is as fresh as it was thirty years ago, and his death 
can but add to its fragrance. 

Pullman was a name much more fa- 
miliar in our mouths than Worden; 
but we associated it rather with the 
car than with the man. He was a 
lusty and resolute specimen of the man 
who makes himself, as the phrase is—that is, who makes 
money ; his invention, if it can be called that, required 
for its production a very moderate amount of brains, 
but a great deal of persistence, business faculty and 
self-confidence. He was able to think things out for 
himself, and he saw that in this big country. where 
long journeys are a necessity, people would insist on 
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being made as comfortable as circumstances allowed. 
and would be. willing to pay for it. It would pay. 
therefore, to devise some means to give them sleeping 
accommodation. Having got hold of this idea, the rest 
was easy—a mere question of utilizing the available 
space in a railway car so that a bed could be unfolded 
when it was wanted, and folded away the rest of the 
time. The device he made was a great improvement 
on sitting up all night in a seat; but it is only now, 
after more than thirty years. that we can be really 
fairly comfortable in a car on a night journey. The 
significance of Pullman's career, however, is not to be 
sought in his sen ry Bags but in his town of Pullman. 
This was sup to be a good thing for its inhabitants 
until the strike came, when it was discovered that the 
men were paying for their accommodations with their 
independence. We had never owed anything to Mr. 
Pullman; not gratitude, for he would not have given 
us what he did had he not seen his own advantage in it; 
not money, for we paid him fifteen million dollars: but 
this discovery that he had been tampering with the 
free Americanism of his employees made us feel that 
we owed hima grudge. Of course he had no purpose 
of undermining the Constitution; but it was convenient 
for his business to conduct it as he did, and he saw no 
harm in robbing men of their manhood by the expedient 
of cosseting their bodies. Were he the sole example of 
such conduct in the country, it would be hardly worth 
talking about him; but he represents thousands of rich 
men in all lines of industry. It is the general rule and 
object with persons who control capital to make their 
operatives slaves—not in name, but in fact. Millions of 
workingmen throughout America are under the do- 
minion of this peculiar kind of tyranny; if times are 
fairly good the collar does not chafe them, and they get 
certain advantages. But all the time they are not their 
own masters, and they fear to claim their right to be 
such, because. though it would not be refused them, 
they would lose their job. This isa very bad spirit to 
disseminate in this alleged republic. Its effect is dis- 
tinctly felt in politics, so that when we hear talk of 
— suffrage, we cannot keep our faces straight. 

he people are getting accustomed to being owned: to 
being subjects of barter and sale; and so long as their 
bellies are filled and their backs covered. they no longer 
are sensible of disgrace. We fought and won our Civil 
War; but Mr. Pullman was a slave owner in a small 
way, and Platt, Croker and Hanna are slave owners in 
a large way. They are not particularly to blame, for 
they are creatures of their time; but, as I have said 
before, it behooves us to reflect upon the fact that civic 
virtue is a rare thing in this Jand. 


Mrs. Langtry had the stronger nature, 


THE 

and won out in the end. The story 
~~ OF ends dramatically with his death in 
LakGTRY a strait-jacket, while she wins a fort- 

4 ‘ une on a racehorse. It is now said 


that she kept him supplied with money since their part- 
ing. If he accepted it, he forfeits our sympathy; but 
perhaps he did not. Money earned in the way this wife 
is reputed to have earned hers is not agreeable stuffing 
for a husband’s pockets. It is easy, as we may see b 
the newspapers, to draw a lurid picture of the beauti- 
ful, heartless creature dishonoring the names of woman 
and wife, and squandering fortunes, while her poor 
husband’s peace and happiness were ruined. But there 
is not much substance in the moral. She was a great 
beauty, with a cold, ambitious nature. She was also 
an Englishwoman: and when the Prince admired her, 
there was nothing in her temperament or character te 
withhold her from doing what she did. She could not 
limit herself to Langtry : and though she married him. 
it was probably at his solicitation that she did so, and 
without realizing what she or he was. It is thus that 
most marriages are entered into; the parties to them 
are not to blame; they follow the instincts of nature, 
as administered by the regulations of society. It is im- 
possible to imagine Mrs. Langtry as a comfortable do- 
mestic companion; she could not accomplish such a 
feat: it was not in her: and she openly followed out her 
ambition. It is unpleasant that such things should be; 
but they are; and what shall we do about them? It 
seems to me that we have not discharged our duty by 
abusing the wife (or the husband, as the case may be). . 
The evil cannot have its source in any individuals; they 
can only be examples of it. Society binds two incom- 
patible persons together, then furnishes them with 
temptations to betray their bond, and then punishes 
them for betraying it. This does not seem quite right; 
but I have not observed that the wrong has ever been 
corrected by throwing mud at the victims of it. For 
they are victims, quite as much as perpetrators. 


Our old friend, Sir Edwin, from the 


THE WIFE point of view of the Poet anc Philoso- 
OF pher, thought that he was quite suffi- 
‘Sir Epwin._ ciently married to his third wife by 


drinking a cup of tea with her. But 
he was not only a poet and philosopher. but a person in 
Society as well: and that sapped his virtue. He could 
not stand having his Japanese wife not ‘‘recognized”’; 
he does not seem to have been able to make up his mind 
to take her back to Japan and live with her there, where 
recognition could have been secured; so, after a period 
of resistance, he succumbed and took her to church. 
Thereby he lost the fine big Sag “mn A of carrying on the 
reform which was begun by George Eliot and her at- 
taché a generation ago. The situation is highly comic: 
but one feels provoked in the midst of one’s amusement. 
Sir Edwin is not a member of the Church of England ; 
the marriage ceremony as ordained by that institution 
has no meaning for him. He regards himself as united 
to the woman of his choice by bonds as strong as can be 
humanly forged by any ceremony; but he cannot get 
the people he knows and dines with to act upon his 
point of view; though they, too, attach no more real 
weight to the transaction in the church than to the tea- 
drinking in Japan. So he gets conventionally married ; 
and immediately he anid Mrs.—or Lady—Arnold can 
dine where they like, and she will yo to table in due 
order of precedence. But in what respect are their per- 
sonal relations altered? And how is society benefited? 
—To be sure, it is now free to enjoy Lady Arnold's 


company. 
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HOW SIVA SPOKE. 


BY L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 





(Conclusion.) 


DuR1InG dinner that night I happened to be seated ex- 
actly opposite Miss Thesiger: she was very silent and 
seemed terribly depressed. I noticed that she often 
glanced at her uncle, and further observed that he care- 
fully avoided meeting her eyes. When she came into 
the room he manifested distinct uneasiness, and when 
she retired to the drawing-room after dinner a look of 
relief filled his fine face. He drew up his chair near 
me and began to talk. 

“Tam glad you were able to come,” he said. ‘“‘It is 
not often one has the privilege of meeting a thoroughly 
kindred spirit. Now tell me, have you carefully studied 
Brahminism?”’ 

‘**T have done so cursorily,’’ I replied, *‘and have had 
from time to time curious dealings with the supernatu- 
ral.’’ I then added abruptly: ‘‘I am much interested to 
hear from Laurier that you. Mr. Thesiger, possess the 
idol Siva in this house.”’ 

“Alush!”? he said. starting and turning very pale. 
“do not say the name in such a loud and reckless tone.”’ 
As he spoke he bent toward me, and his voice dropped: 
‘“‘Mr. Bell. I have extraordinary confidences which I can 
make to you by-and-by.”’ 

“I shall be happy to hear them.’’ I answered. 

“Have you had wine enough? Shall we go into the 
gallery now?” 

I rose immediately. My host led me intoa conserva- 
tory. and from there straight into a marble gallery. It 
was a curious-looking place, being a large oval chamber 
forty feet long; the walls were faced with marble, and 
a dado painted in Egyptian style ran round the room. 
Half-way between the middle of the room and the end 
stood a fountain of curious design. It consisted of the 
bronze figure of a swan with wings outspread. From 
its bill the water issued and fell into a circular basin. 
Facing this basin, twenty feet away, stood the idol 
with its little altar in front of it. I went up and ex- 
amined it with intense interest. The pedestal on which 
it rested was about three feet high; the idol itself was 
the same height, so that its five heads were almost on 
a level with my face. Round the neck and decorating 
each of the heads were jewels of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence; the hand which held the trident was loaded with 
diamond rings. It is almost impossible to describe the 
sinister effect of this grotesque and horrible monster, 
and when I saw Mr. Thesiger gazing at it with a peculiar 
expression of reverence not unmixed with fear I felt 
certain that Bagwell was right and that the man was 
dangerously insane. 

As I was thinking these thoughts my host started 
suddenly and fixed his eyes on my face. 

“T am living through a very terrible time,”’ he said, 
in a low voice. ‘‘I am the victim of a strange and aw- 
ful power.”’ Here his words dropped to an intense 
whisper. ‘Years ago, when I became a Brahmin,”’ he 
continued, ‘voluntarily giving up the faith in which I 
was born, I little knew to what such a step would lead. 
I stole Siva from the house of my Indian friend and 
brought the idol home. From the first it began to ex- 
ercise a marvelous power over me. I had made a large 
fortune in India, and, when I came to England, bought 
this place, and finding this curious gallery already in 
existence had it lined with marble and set up Siva in its 
midst. The study of the faith which I had adopted, 
the holding of spiritualistic séances and matters of that 
sort occupied my time, and I became more and more 
imbued with the strange mysticism of my belief. As 
the years flew by I was more and more firmly convinced 
that-what looks like mere wood is in reality imbued 
with strange and awful qualities. I shall never forget 
that terrible evening when Siva first spoke to me.”’ 

‘‘How long ago was that?’’ I interrupted. 

“Some months ago now. I was kneeling by the altar, 
and was speaking to him as usual, when I heard words 
uttered in Hindoostanee. At first I could scarceiy‘cred- 
it my own ears; but soon 1 grew accustomed to the fact 
that Siva wished to hold communication with me and 
listened to him nightly. At the beginning of our re- 
markabie intercourse he laid certain mandates upon me 
which resulted, as you see, in my decorating him with 
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these precious stones. Ifelt HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


bound to obey him, what- 
ever he dictated ; but of late 
he has told me—he has told 
me—’’ The old man began 
to shudder and tremble. 
While he had been speak- 
ing to me he had been gaz- 
ing at the idol, now he 
walked a few steps away 
and turned his back on it. 
“Sooner or later I must 
obey him,”’ he said, in a fee- 
ble voice; ‘‘but the thing is 
driving me crazed, crazed.”’ 
‘“‘What is it?’’ I asked; 
‘tell me, I beseech you.” 
“T cannot, it is too aw- 
ful; it relates to the one I 
love best in the world. The 
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yet Iam drawn to it—Iam 








drawn to the performing of 
an awful deed by a terrific power. Ask me no more, 
Mr. Bell; I see by your face that I have your pity.”’ 

‘*You have truly,’’ I answered. 

I had scarcely said the last words before the door of 
the gallery was — and Miss Thesiger, Bagwell and 
Laurier appeared. Miss Thesiger went straight to her 
uncle’s side and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

““Must you stay up any lorger?’’ she asked, in a gen- 
tle voice. ‘‘I heard you walking about last night; you 
were restless and did not sleep. Do go to bed now, you 
seem so tired. I know these gentlemen will excuse 
you,”’ she added, glancing from Laurier to me. 

‘Certainly,’ said Laurier. ‘I should recommend 
Mr. Thesiger to retire at once; he looks quite worn 
out.”’ 

“I shall go presently, presently,’’ said Thesiger, in a 
somewhat curt voice. ‘‘Leave us, Helen, there’s a good 
child; go, my dear.”’ 

“Go, Helen, don’t irritate him,’’ I heard Bagwell 
say. : 

She gave a quick, despairing glance from one man 
to the other, then, turning, left the room. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Thesiger,’’ I said, ‘‘will you not 
grant me the favor of a séance?”’ 

Mr. Thesiger remained gravely silent for a moment, 
then he said: 

‘By virtue of your power as a medium you may be 
able to hear the voice and so convince Dr. Laurier of its 
reatity.”’ 

He then proceeded to go through some elaborate 
operations, and, finally kneeling at the altar, began to 
speak in Hindoostanee. 

It was about the strangest scene I had ever wit- 
nessed, and though I stood almost at his elbow; I could 
hear no sound whatever but his own voice. 

“Siva will not speak to-night.’’ he said, rising. 
“There must be some one here whose influence is ad- 
verse. I cannot hear him; it is strange.’ 

He looked puzzled, and more relieved than otherwise. 

“You will go to bed now, sir,’’ said Bagwell; ‘“‘you 
look very tired.” 

“I am,” he replied. ‘‘I will leave my friends with 
you, then, Jasper. You will see that they have all they 
want.’’ He bade Laurier and me a courteous good- 
night, nodded to his nephew, and left the room. 

“This is the most extraordinary phase of mental 
delusion I ever came across in my life,” I said. “If 
you will permit me, Mr. Bagwell, I will examine this 
idol more particularly.” 

“You can do so, if you please,’’ he said, but he did 
not speak in a cordial tone. ‘Examine it to your 
heart’s content,’’ he continued, a moment later, ‘‘only 
pray don’t disarrange it; he seems to know by instinct 
if it is touched. Bah! it is sickening. Shall we go into 
another room, gentlemen?”’ 

Watching his face carefully, I resolved to make my 
examination in private, and now followed him into the 
smoking-room. We stayed there for a short time, talk- 
ing in a desultory manner, and soon afterward retired 
for the night. 

On my dressing-table a note awaited me. I opened 
it hastily, and saw, to my surprise, that it was from 
Miss Thesiger. 

“I could not get the opportunity I needed to-night,” 
she wrote, ‘‘but will you meet me in the Laurel Walk 
to-morrow morning at five o’clock?”’ 

I tore up the letter after reading it, and soon after- 
ward got into bed. I must confess that I slept badly 
that night. I felt worried and anxious. There was 
not the least doubt that Thesiger was mad; it was also 
all too apparent that his madness was daily and hourly 
assuming a more and more dangerous form. The affec- 
tionate girl who clung to him ought undoubtedly to be 
removed from his neighborhood. 

At the hour named by Miss Thesiger I rose, dressed 
and stole downstairs through the silent house. I found 
her, as she had indicated, in the Laurel Walk. 

‘How good of you to come!”’ she said; “‘but we 
must not talk here; it would not be safe.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” I answered. ‘‘No one can 
possibly watch us at this hour.” | 

“Jasper may be about,’’ she said; ‘‘as far as I can 
tell he seems never to sleep. I believe he paces outside 
my room the greater part of the night.”’ 

“You can scarcely blame him for that,” I said. 
‘He does it in order to secure your safety.” 

She gave me an impatient glance. 

‘TI see he has been talking to you.”’ she said; *‘but 
now it is necessary for you to hear my side of the 
story. Come into this summer-house; he will never 
guess that we are here.” 

Turning abruptly, she led the way into a small, 
tastefully arranged summer-house. Shutting the door 
behind her, she turned at once and faced me. 

“‘Now,”’ she said, in an eager voice, ‘“‘I will tell you 
everything. There is an unexplained mystery about all 
this, and I am convinced that Jasper is at the bottom of 


it. 

“‘What do you mean?”’ I asked. 

“T have nothing whatever but a woman’s intuition 
to guide me, but, all the same, I am convinced of what 
Iam saying. Before Jasper came home Uncle Edward 
was a Brahmin beyond doubt, His séances were in- 


tensely disagreeable to me, and I took care never to 
witness them, nor to speak to him on the terrible sub- 
ject of Siva; but beyond the fact that he was a Brah- 
min, deeply imbued with the mysteries of his so-called 
religion, he‘was a perfectly sane, happy, intelligent, and 
affectionate man. He loved me devotedly, as Iam the 
child of his favorite brother, and told me, just before 
Jasper’s arrival, that he had made me his heiress, leav- 
ing me all that he possessed in the world. He had never 
liked Jasper, and was annoyed when he came here and 
made this house his headquarters. I had not met my 
cousin since I was a little child, and took a great 
dislike to him when he arrived on the scene. He began 
at once to pay me hateful attentions, and to question 
me eagerly with regard to Uncle Edward and his ways. 
By a curious coincidence he had known this house be- 
fore he went to India, having stayed here as a boy. He 
showed particular interest in the oval gallery, and 
encouraged Uncle Edward to talk of Siva, although he 
saw that the subject excited him considerably. 

‘Jasper had not been a fortnight in the house when 
my poor uncle made, as he considered, the astounding 
discovery that Siva could speak to him. I shall never 
forget the first day when he told me of this, the sparkle 
in his eyes, the tremble of his hands, the nervous energy 
which seemed to agimate him, and then day by day,from 
that hour, the gradual diminution of strength both of 
mind and body, the loss of appetite, the feverish hands. 
All these things puzzled and distressed me, but I could 
not bear to confide my fears to Jasper. 

“These things went on for over a month, and Uncle 
Edward certainly deteriorated in every way. He spent 
the greater part of both day and night in the gallery, 
begging of me to come with him, imploring me to listen 
for the voice. During that month he spent a large fort- 
une in precious stones for Siva, showing them to me first 
before he decorated the hideous thing with them. I felt 
wild with misery; and all the time Jasper was here 
watching and watching. At the end of the first month 
there came a distinct change. Uncle Edward, who had 
been devoted to me all through, began to show a new 
attitude toward me. He now began to dislike to have 
me in his presence, often asking me as a special favor 
to leave the room. One day he said to me: 

“*Do you keep your door locked at night?’ 

‘‘T laughed when he sp ke. 

** “Certainly not,’ I answered. 

‘“““‘T wish you would do so,’ he said, very earnestly. 
‘Will you, as a personal favor to me?’ 

‘Jasper was in the room when he spoke. I saw a 
queer light flashing through his eyes, and then he bent 
over his book as if he had not heard. 

““*As a special favor to me, keep your door locked, 
Helen,’ said Uncle Edward. 

“I made him a soothing answer and pretended to as- 
sent. Of course, I never locked my door. Then Jasper 
began to talk tome. He said that Uncle Edward was 
not only mad, but that his mania was assuming a terri- 
ble form, and against me. He said that my life was in 
danger; he thought to frighten me. Little he knew!’’ 

Here the brave girl drew herself up, indignation 
sweeping over her face and filling her eyes. 

“I told him I did not believe a word of what he said. 
I declared that Uncle Edward could not hate me—is he 
not the one I love best in the world? Jasper grew very 
angry. 

* ** ‘Look here, Helen,’ he said, ‘I know enough to lock 
im up. 
’ ***To lock him up in a lunatic asylum?’ I cried. 

““*Yes,’ he answered. ‘I have only to get two doc- 
tors to certify to the fact of his insanity and the deed is 
done. I have made up my mind to do it.’ 

***You could never be so cruel,’ I replied. I flung 
myself on my knees at his feet. ‘Think of his gray 
hairs, Jasper,’ I pleaded. ‘He is the dearest to me in 
all the world; you could not take his liberty away. Do 
just respect his one little craze; believe me. he is not 
really mad. Goaway, if you are afraid of him; lam 
not. Oh, why don’t you leave us both in peace?’ 

‘“““T dare not,’ he answered. ‘I love you, and Iam 
determined you shall marry me. Engage yourself to 
me at once and I will do nothing to take away Uncle 
Edward's liberty for at least a month.’ 

“I struggled against this horrible wish of my cous- 
in’s, but in the end I yielded toit. I became engaged 
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to him secretly, for he did not wish Uncle Edward to 
know. I knew, of course, why he wished to marry me; 
he had heard that I am some day to inherit my uncle’s 
wealth. Jasper himself isa very poor man. Now, Mr. 
Bell, you know everything. hings get worse and 
worse, and at times I am almost inclined to believe 
that my life is in some danger. A fiend has taken 
ossession of the uncle whose heart was so warm and 
lovion. Ah! it is fearful. I do not believe a bitterer 
trial could be given to any girl; it is too awful to feel 
that the one she loves best in all the world has changed 
in his feelings toward her. It is not so much the sacri- 
fice of my poor life I mind as the feeling that things are 
so bitterly altered with him. Jasper put an alternative 
to me last night. Either I am to marry him within a 
week, or I am to use my influence to induce Dr. Laurier 
to sign the certificate. If I accept neither proposai, he 
will get down two other doctors from London for the 
urpose. 
” “‘What have you decided to do?’’ I asked. 

“T will marry Jasper—yes, within a week I shall be 
his wife—unless something happens to show us what is 
the meaning of this fearful mystery; for I cannot— 
never, never can I deprive Uncle Edward of his 
liberty. 

“Tg am glad you have confided in me,’’ I said, after a 
pause, ‘‘and I will do my utmost for you. When did 
you say that your uncle first heard the idol speak?”’ 

‘Two or three months ago now, soon after Jasper 
came home. Mr. Bell, is there any chance of your 
being able to help me?” 

f will promise to do my utmost, but just at present 
I can see no special light. By the way, would it not be 
well for you to leave the Hynde for a short time?” . 
“No, I am not at all afraid; I can take care of my- 
self. | It is not my dear uncle whom I fear; it is Jas- 
er.’ 
7 cue afterward she left me, and, as it was still quite 
and the servants were not yet even up, I consid- 
pers that an excellent opportunity had occurred for ex- 
amining the idol. 

I made my way to the gallery, and, softly opening 
the vr stole in. The bright sunlight which was now 
flooding | the chamber seemed to rob the grotesque old idol 
of half its terrors, and I made up my mind not to leave 
a stone unturned to discover if any foul ~ in connec- 
tion with it could ibly be perpetrated. But the im- 
possibility of such being the case seemed more and more 
evident as I went on with my search. Only a pygmy 
could be secreted inside the idol. There was no vulgar 
form of deception possible on the lines, for instance, of 
the ancient priests of Pompeii, who conducted a speak- 
ing tube to the idol’s mouth. Siva was not even stand- 
ing by the wall, thus precluding the possibility of the 
sounds being conducted on the plan of a whispering 
gallery. No, I was, against my own will, forced to 
the absolute conviction that the voice was a hallucina- 
tion of the diseased mind of Edward Thesiger. 

I was just going to abandon my investigations and 
return to my own room when, more by chance than 
design, I knelt down for a moment at the little altar. 
As I rose I noticed something rather odd. I knelt down 
again. It was certainly remarkable. As I knelt I could 
just hear a low, continuous, hissing sound. Directly I 
moved away it ceased. As I tried it several times, with 
the same invariable result, I became seriously puzzled 
to account for it. What deviltry could be at work to 
produce this? Was it possible that some one was play- 
ing a trick on me, and if so, by what means? 

I glanced rapidly round, and as I did so a mad 
thought struck me. I hurried across to the fountain 
and put my ear close to the swan’s mouth; from it a 
tiny jet of water was issuing. The low, scarcely audi- 
ble noise that the water made as it lowed out through 
the swan’s bill was exactly the same sound I had heard 
nearly twenty feet away at the altar. The enormity of 
the situation stunned me for a moment; then gradually, 
piece by a the plot revealed itself. 

The shape of the gallery was a true oval, a geomet- 
rical ellipse, the extraordinary acoustic properties of 
which I knew well. This peculiarly shaped gallery 
contained two foci—one toward. each end—and the 
nature of the curve of the walls was such that sound 
issued from either focus was directed, with deflection at 
various — to the other focus, and to the other focus 
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man’s head as he knelt at 
the altar would be, without 
the slightest doubt, at the 
other. When the water was 
turned off the pi pe might 
be used asa speaking tube. 

I felt so eeaited by this ex- 
traordinary discovery that 
it was only with an effort 
that I maintained my self- 
control. I knew that pres- 
ence of mind was absolute- 
ly necessary in order to ex- 

ose this horrible scheme. 

left the gallery and passed 
Lasko if the conservatory. 
Here I found the gardener 
arranging some pots. 
chatted to him for a few 
moments; he looked sur- 
prised at seeing me up at 
such an unusual hour. 
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“Can you tell me how the 
fountain in the ed is 





turned on or off?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, I can, sir,’’ he replied; “‘the pipe runs along 
outside this stand and here's the tap.”’ 

I went across and looked at it. In the lendéti ipe 
that was fastened to the wall were two nuts, which 
could be turned by a small spanner, and between them 
the pi a brass cap which fitted on to a tiny outlet from 
the 

hat is this used for?” I asked, pointing to the 
little outlet which was closed by the cap. 

“We screw the hose on there, sir, to water the flow- 
ers.”” 

“TI see,’ I answered. ‘‘So when you use the hose 
ou shut off the water from the fountain in the gal- 
ery.’ 

‘‘That’s it, sir; and a wonderful deal of trouble it 

saves. Why it was never done before I can’t think.”’ 
‘‘When was it done, then?’’ I asked. My heart was 
beating fast. 

“It was Mr. Bagwell’s thought, sir; he had it fixed 
on soon after he came. He wanted to have plenty of 
water handy in order to water the plants he brought 
back from India.”’ 

I wanted to hear no more; the whole infernal plot 
was laid bare. The second tap, which shut off the 
water both from the fountain and the hose pipe, was of 
course quite useless except for Bagwell’s evil purpose. 

I hurried straight up to Laurier’s room. He was 
just preparing to rise. His astonishment when I told 
him of my discovery was beyond words. 

“Then by shutting off the water and applying a 
mouth to the place where the hose is fixed on be could 
convey his voice to the swan’s mouth like an ordinary 


speaking tube, which, owing to the peculiar construc-* 


tion of the gallery. would be carried across to the other 
focus at the altar?’ he said. 

“Exactly,” I replied. ‘‘And now, Dr. Laurier, you 
must please allow me to regulate our future plans. 
They’re simply these. You must tell Bagwell that you 
absolutely refuse to sign the certificate unless Thesiger 
declares that he hears the voice again in your presence, 
and arrange that the séance takes place at nine o’clock 
to-night. I, in the meantime, shall ostensibly take my 
departure. and so leave the ground clear for Bagwell. 
He is evidently rather afraid of me. My going will 
throw him completely off his guard, but I shall in 
reality only leave the train at the next station and re- 
turn here after dark. You have to see that the con- 
servatory door leading on to the terrace is left un- 
locked. I shall steal in and, hiding myself in the 
conservatory, shall await Bagwell. You in the mean- 
time will be in the gallery with Thesiger. When you 
hear me call out come in at once.” 

To this hastily constructed scheme Laurier instantly 
agreed, and at four o’clock that afternoon I took my 
leave, Miss Thesiger. looking white and miserable, 
standing on the steps to see me off. Bagwell drove me 
himself to the station, and bade me good-by with a 
cae eu which was at least sincere. 

was back at the house at 8:30. Laurier had left 


flowering shrubs and waited. Presently I heard the 
door of the conservatory open, and in stole Bagwel!. I 
saw him approach the pipe, turn the spanner which 
shut off the water from the fountain, and also from the 
hose pipe, and then proceed to unscrew the brass cap. 
I waited till Isaw him place his mouth to the opening 
and begin to speak, and then I dashed out upon him 
and called loudly for Laurier. Bagwell’s surprise and 
terror at my unexpected attack absolutely bereft him 
of speech, and he stood gazing at me with a mixed ex- 
pression of fury and fear. The next minute Laurier 
and Thesiger both burst in from the gallery. I still 
retained my hold of Bagwell. The moment I dared I 
went up to Thesiger and pointed out the whole fraud. 
It was not until I had demonstrated the trick to him 
that he became convinced, but then the relief on his 
face was marvelous. 

**You leave my house at once,’’ he said to Bagwell; 
“‘go, sir, if you do not wish to be in the hands of the 
police. Where is Helen—where is my child?’’ 

He had scarcely said the words, and Bagwell was 
just slinking off, with a white face like a whipped cur, 
toward the door, when Helen appeared upon the scene. 

“What is it?”’ she cried. ‘‘Is anything the matter?” 

The old man strode up to her; he took her in his 
arms and laid her head on his breast. 

“Tt is all right, Helen,’’ he said, ‘‘all right; I can 
never explain, but take my word it is all right. I was 
a fool and worse; nay, I was mad, but I am sane now. 
Mr. Bell, I can never express my obligations to you. 
Will you do one more thing for me?”’ 

‘‘What is that? Be assured, I will do anything in 
my power,”’ I answered. 

“Then go into the vval chamber and destroy Siva. 
How I could have been infatuated enough to believe in 
that senseless piece of wood is beyond my power to 
understand; but destroy it, sir, take it away, let me 
never lay eyes on it again.”’ 

Early on the following morning, when I was leaving 
the house, Bagwell. who must have been waiting for 
the purpose, suddenly stepped across my path. 

“TI have a word of explanation to utter,” he said. 
‘*You, Mr. Bell, have won and I have lost. I played a 
deep game, and for a large cause. It did not occur to 
me as possible that any one could discover the means by 
which I made Siva speak. I am now about to leave 
England forever, but before I do so it may interest you 
to know that the temptation offered to me was a very 

eculiar and strong one. I had not been an hour at the 
Fy ynde before I suddenly remembered having spent 
some months in the old house when a boy. I remem- 
bered the oval gallery. Its peculiar acoustic qualities 
had been pointed out to me by ascientist who happened 
to live there at the time. The desire to win, not Helen, 
but my uncle’s property, was too strong to a - 
man to be resisted. My object was to terrify Thesiger, 
whose brain was already nearly overbalanced, into com- 
plete insanity, get him locked up, and marry Helen. 
How I succeeded, and, in the end, failed, you know 








alone. Even across an enormous distance between such the conservatory door unlocked, and, slipping in, it well.” 
would be the case. The swan’s mouth was evidently at being now quite dark, I hid myself behind some large THE END. 
natural feebleness of advanced years.— | “Sabine,” to assist the garrison, an ex- 
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The recent meeting of 
Emperor William and 
Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria at Koroseroo in Hun- 

gary, when the younger 
monarch was the guest of the elder, may 
or may not be of any immediate political 
significance, but what will interest most 
people in the ‘‘incident’”’ is, to see the 
heir of Sadowa thus unbending, as to 
costume, in the company and as the 
guest of the — ed Emperor who perforce 
resigned the Teutonic hegemony after 
that bloody conflict.—(See page 4.) 


Giuseppe Verdi was born 


Two 
EMPERORS. 


VERDI AT in the duchy of Parma 
EIGHTY- in 1814; he was the son 
THREE. of an innkeeper at Ran- 

cola; studied at Milan 


when quite a youth; and gained his first 
fame by composing the incidental music 
to the drama ‘‘Oberto di San Bonifazio.”’ 
We owe to him ‘“‘Ernani,” ‘Il Trova- 
tore;’’ ‘“‘La Traviata’ and Aida,” com- 
d up to 1871. In later years he put 
into Italian opera both ‘‘Othello’’ and 
‘Falstaff,’ the former being well re- 
ceived in London at the Lyceum in 
1889, while the latter was not; but, 
strange to say, it carried both Milan and 
Fudle by storm. In his old age Verdi has 
the full use of his faculties, save for the 


Rear-Admiral John L. 
Roe va the hero 4 the 
6 » battle between the ‘‘Mon- 
ee itor’? and ‘‘Merrimac,”’ 
March 9, 1862, died at his 
residence in Washington, October 18. He 
was born in the village of Sing Sing, N. Y., 
March 12, 1818. He was appointed a mid- 
shipman from the village of Fishkill, N.Y., 
January 10, 1834, made lieutenant in the 
Navy November 3, 1846. In April, 1861, 
he was sent as messenger to Fort Pickens 
with an order from the Navy Department, 
for the landing of troops from the steamer 


THE 
**MONITOR’’- 





witted General Bragg, who had him ar- 
rested and imprisoned for six; months. 
Besides the historic victory over the 
**Merrimac,”’ John L. Worden is to be 
credited with the destruction of the Con- 
federate privateer the ‘‘Rattlesnake,”’ 
while he was in command of the monitor 
‘‘Montauk,’’ in the Ogeechee River, in 
February, 1863. From December,- 1866, 
until his death he was on full pay as a 
retired rear-admiral, and ke died at his 
home in Washington surrounded by 
every comfort that love could provide.— 
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“Wuat's going on in your house this morning, Tommy ?” 
“ 
Oh, it’s just Bertie. When he was playing in the pantry he knocked the molasses 
jug off the shelf and the nurse is combing his hair.” 
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( This Serial will be aa in four installments, 
of which this is the second. 
(Copyright, 1897, by Perer FzngLon Couuier.) 


LAWRENCE _ CLAVERING. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was eleven of the forenoon when I stopped at Mr. 
Herbert’s door, and the long incline of the street was 
empty. At the bottom of the hill beyond the little 
bridge there was a shimmer of green trees and beyond 
the trees a flashing corner of the lake. Through a gap 
in the houses on my left I caught.a glimpse of the woods 
of Brandelaw and the brown slope of Catbells rising 
from the midst of them. A shadowless August morn- 
ing bent over the country, cradling it to sleep with all its 
drowsy murmurings, so that contentment was like a 
perfume in the air. And it was with a contentment 
untroubled by any presage that I tied up my horse and 
knocked at the door. 

Mr. Herbert’s lodging was on the first floor, and as I 
mounted the stairs the noise of-an altercation came to 
me from behind the closed door. The woman who led 
me up shrugged her shoulders and stopped. 

“One of the April showers,” I thought, recalling 
Lord Derwentwater’s words. . 

‘Will you go up?”’ she asked doubtfully. 

“Yes,” said I. ‘‘For I take it that if I deferred the 
visit till to-morrow, to-morrow might be the own 
brother of to-day.”’ 

She knocked at the door twice, and got no answer. 
I heard a man’s voice exclaim acrimoniously: 

“It was the worst mistake man ever made,’’ and a 
woman cry in a passion: 

‘Or woman either, Deary me, I wish I were dead.” 

And ‘“‘Deary me, I wish it, too!’’ said my attendant, 
and impatiently she turned the handle and opened the 
door. A man sprang forward. He was young, I no- 
ticed, of delicate face with a dark bilious complexion. 

‘Mr. Anthony Herbert, I suppose?”’ I said, taking off 
my hat, and I stepped into the room. The next*mo- 
ment I regretted nothing so much as that 1 had not 
taken the landlady’s advice, for a woman sat at the 
table with her face couched upon her arms, crying. 

‘Your business?” asked Mr. Herbert abruptly, get- 
ting between myself and the table. I turned my back 
to the room and Jooked out of the window, making as 
though I had not seen his wife. 

“Lord Derwentwater showed me, yesterday, a pict- 
ure of his wife painted by you,” I said, and I unfolded 
the purport of my visit slowly. In the midst of my 
speech I heard the rustle of a dress, and a door cau- 
tiously open and shut. A second or two later I turned 
back into the room; it wasempty. The artist accepted 
the commission, and I arranged with him that he should 
set to the work next day. 

“T am afraid,” he said awkwardly, as he bowed me 
from the room, ‘‘that you caught me at an inopportune 
moment.”’ 

‘Did I?’ I returned, playing surprise. ‘‘Ah, yes, 
you are not dressed;’’ for he was wearing a dressing- 
gown. “But it is my fault in that I came too early.” 
And he closed the door. 

“Thank you!”’ 

The words were breathed in a whisper from the 
landing above that on which I stood. I looked up; the 
staircase was ill-lighted and paneled with a dark ma- 
hogany, so that I saw nothing but the outline of a head 
bent over the balustrade; and even as I looked that 
outline was withdrawn. 

‘‘Not at all,” I replied to the empty air. 

The door behind me was thrown open. ‘What is it, 
Mr. Clavering?”’ asked Herbert, and he glanced sus- 
piciously up the stairs. I, on the contrary, stared down 
them. 

“It is,” I answered, ‘‘that your staircase is cursedly 
dark.”’ 

‘‘True,’’ says he, and steps to my side. ‘‘One cannot 
see an inch further than is needful,’’ and he looked down 
them too. + 

‘One cannot even see so far,’’ says I, and I peered 
upward, 

“One might break one’s neck if one were careless,”’ 
he continued in a musing tone. 

“Oh, I did not stretch it out enough for that,’’ I re- 
plied, thinking of something totally different. 

Herbert looked at me with a puzzled expression. “‘It 
occurs to me, Mr. Clavering,’’ he resumed, ‘‘that if it 
would please you better I could fetch my easel over to 
Blackladies.”’ 

‘There is no manner of occasion for that,’’ I replied 
hastily, and I got me into the street with as little diffi- 
culty as if there had been a window to every step of 
the stairs. 

Thus, then, I had my excuse. I rode back to Black- 
ladies that afternoon and bade Luke Blacket carry such 
clothes as I required to Mr. Herbert’s lodging. 

“Very well, sir,” he said, but did not go. For just 
as it was getting dusk I saw from the library window 
Ashlock—for so I still called him even or perhaps more 
particularly to myself—ride from down the drive with 
the package upon his saddle-bow. I was as much sur- 
prised now at this voluntary exposure of himself as ,I 
had been previously at his sedulous concealments. But 
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I bethought me in time that it would be dark long be- 
fore Ashlock reached the village -of Keswick, and as to 
his doings—well, I deemed it wisest to busy myself as 
little as possible on that head. For I was never certain 
from one minute to the next but what I might stumble 
upon some proof which I could not disregard. Conse- 
quently, neither then, nor when he returned, did I utter 
a single word. 

But on the following morning I followed my clothes 
to Mr. Herbert’s lodging, sat to him for an hour or so, 
and then went about my business. And this I did day 
after day, visiting the gentry about, and attending the 
fairs and markets until I had acquired as complete a 
knowledge of what the district intended as would have 
satisfied my Lord Bolingbroke in person. That there 
were a great many, not merely of the gentry but of the 
smaller statesmen and even peasants, who favored King 
James, I was rejoiced to perceive. But against this 
disposition I had to set a deplorable lack of arms and 
all munitions of war. Here and there, indeed, one 
came across a gentleman like Mr. Richard Salkeld of 
Whitehall in Cumberland, who had carefully collected 
and stored away any weapon that he could lay his 
hands on, and I remember that in Patterdale one Mr. 
John Burtham, a man very advanced in years, led me 
with tottering steps down to his cellar and showed me 
with the greatest glee a pile of antique musketoons and 
a couple of barrels of gunpowder which his grandfather 
had hidden there for the service of King Charles I., but 
had discovered no use for after Marston Moor. For the 
most part, however, such as took the field I saw would 
take it with no more effectual armament than scythes 
and sickles and beaten-out plowshares; and indeed I 
am not sure but what I would rather have so armed 
myself than with the musketoons and gunpowder of 
Mr. Burtham. One necessary condition, however—or, 
rather, I should say one necessary preliminary—of a 
rising all with whom I had speech required and in a 
unanimous voice—I mean that his most Christian Maj- 
esty should land twenty thousand troops in England 
and with them money for their subsistence. On the 
other hand, I knew that the French king, howbeit dis- 
posed to the utmost friendliness, was yet anxious before 
he violated the Peace of Utrecht to ascertain which 
way the wind blew in England, and whether it was a 
steady breeze or no more than a flickering gust. It 
was about this time, too, that news was brought to me’ 
of the Duke of Ormond’s flight to Paris, and I did not 
need the letter of Lord Bolingbroke, which conveyed 
the news, to assure me how great a discouragement 
that flight must be to our friends in France. This, then, 
was the posture of affairs: France waited upon the 
Jacobites in England, and they in their turn waited 
upon France. > 

“There is but one kppe,’’ said Lord Derwentwater, 
when we were discussing the uncertainty wherein we 
lived; ‘‘there is but one hope of precipitating the mat- 
ter to an issue, and that hope lies in the activity of the 
English government. The Commons have suspended 
the Act of Habeas Corpus until next January in the 
case of all persons suspected of conspiracy ; Papists and 
non-jurors are banished from the cities of Westminster 
and London and for ten miles round; the laws against 
them are to be put into the strictest execution. I do 
not know but what the rigor of these proceedings may 
goad the Jacobites to an extremity ; but therein lies the 
one hope. And how goes it with Darby and Joan?’’ he 
broke off, with a laugh. ‘‘I saw the portrait but yester- 
day, and it will do no discredit to the young master of 
Blackladies,”’ 

But the young master of Blackladies turned his face 
awkwardly to the window, and felt the blood rush to 
his cheeks but never a word of answer to his lips. For, 
alas! what before had been the pretext and excuse was 
now become the real object of my journeyings. I had 
garnered my information—and the picture was still 
a-painting and little more than half-way to completion. 
I cannot, even after this long interval of years, think of 
that period without a lurking sense of shame, though I 
paid for the wrong—yes, to the uttermost farthing— 
and thank God in all humility that it was given me to 
repair it. For this, indeed, is true: the wrong went not 
beyond the possibility of reparation. 

It was on the third occasion of my coming to the 
artist's apartment that I first met Mrs. Herbert face to 
face. She entered the room by chance, as it seemed. in 
the search for some embroidery. Mr. Herbert, for a 
wonder. was in a great good-humor that morning and 
presented me to her. 

“This is Mr. Clavering of Blackladies,’” he said, with 
a wave of the hand, and so went on with his work. I 
rose from my chair and bowed to her. But with a 
quick, impulsive movement she came forward and held 
out her hand to me, reddening, I must think, with some 
remembrance of the occasion Whereon I had first seen 
her. And then: ‘‘Tony?”’ she cried reproachfully, with 
a glance about the room. Indeed it had something of a 
slatternly appearance, which seemed to me to accord 
very ili with the woman who dwelt in it. The poor 
remains of breakfast—a dish of clammy fish, a crum- 
bled oatmeal cake, and a plate of butter, soft and oily— 
were spread upon a stained tablecloth. But the stains 
were only upon one side, and I chose to think it was 
there the man had sat. 

Well?” says he, looking up in a flash of irritation. 
‘*What is it? what is it?”’ and then following the direc- 
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tion of her gaze, ‘“We can afford nothing better,” he 
snapped out. 

“That is no reason,’”’ she replied, ‘‘why it should 
drag here till midday,’’ and she rang a little bell upon 
a side-table. He shrugged his shoulders and returned 
to his picture. She stood looking at him for a second as 
though she expected him to speak, but he did not. 

“Then, Mr. Clavering,”’ she said, turning to me with 
a flush of anger upon her face, “‘I must needs undertake 
my husband’s duty and make you his apologies.”’ 

Herbert started up from his seat, throwing the brush 
which he held petulantly on to the floor. 

“Nay,” I answered in some distress—for this apology 
was the last thing I expected or desired—*‘madam, there 
is no manner of need that such consideration should be 
shown me. Mr. Herbert honors me sufficiently by 
painting my portrait.”’ 

“That is very courteous of you,” she answered, with 
a little bow, ‘‘and I expected nothing less. But,” and 
she drew herself up again and faced her husband, ‘“‘it is 
not fitting we should receive our patrons with so little 
regard.”’ 

‘‘Madam,”’ I blurted out in the greatest confusion, 
“I beseech you. It would cause me the greatest dis- 
tress to think that I had proved a trouble betwixt your 
husband and yourself.”’ 

It was not the discreetest phrase I could have chosen, 
but it served its turn, for it brought them both to a stop, 
and in a little Mrs. Herbert left us alone. Thereupon I 
put my hand in my pocket and drew out the medal of 
which I have spoken. ‘Mr. Herbert,’ I said, ‘‘I have 
an ornament here which I would fain have you add to 
the portrait,” and I held it out to him. 

“Very well,’’ said he, taking it. ‘‘If you will leave 
it here I will paint it in at my leisure.’’ 

“But,”’ said I, ‘‘it would not be wise to let it lie open 
to the gaze of any chance comer.”’ 

He turned it over in his hands and glanced at it. 
‘For myself,’’ said he, ‘‘I do not meddle in politics one 
way or the other. I will keep it locked. See!’ and he 
placed it in a little iron box, and, locking it, put the key 
in his pocket. 

On the next day that I came the room was all tidied 
and newly swept, though the improvement brought no 
more peace than did its previous disorder. For this 
time Mr. Herbert could find nothing that he wanted— 
even his brushes and colors had been tidied out of sight; 
so that he was forced to call in his wife to help him in 
the search for them, and, seeing her thus engaged, 
somehow fell ungratefully to rating her. The which 
she listened to with a patience which I could not but 
greatly admire; and, after all, it was she who discov- 
ered the brushes. Then very quietly she said: ‘‘I wiil 
be no party to a quarrel before Mr. Clavering. It might 
perchance savor of ill-breeding,”’ and so she departed 
with the pleasantest smile, leaving Herbert in a speech- 
less exasperation. For my part I wished intensely that 
she had not dragged my name into the business. 

Herbert turned from the door to me, and from me 
again to the door; his mouth opened and shut; he ° 
spread out his hands in despair as though the whole 
world was a riddle to be given up. Then he looked at 
the brushes in his hand. ‘‘She hid them,’’ he cried. 
“Damme, but she hid them.”’’ 

I felt inclined to rise from my chair and determine 
my visits there and then. I changed my mind, how- 
ever, bethinking me that the couple were poor, and that 
if I acted on the inclination I should be punishing not 
merely the husband but the wife as well. To drive the 
notion finally from my head I needed nothing more 
than that by accident I shoula chance upon Mrs, Her- 
bert on the stairs. For she spoke to that very point as 
I wished her good-day. 

“It will be good-by, you mean, Mr. Clavering,’’ she 
answered, with something of a sigh for the loss which 
would befall them, since the defection of a client thus 
prematurely could not but damage his reputation in 
those parts. 

“It will be good-by if you wish it,’’ I returned, with 
a laugh, ‘‘but not otherwise.” 

Mrs. Herbert gave a start and looked across my shoul- 
der. I turned sharply and saw Mr. Herbert himself 
standing in the doorway above me. He must have 
heard the words, I knew, but he stood quite still, his 
face passionless as stone, and for that reason, maybe, I 
did not at the time consider the construction he would 
be like to put on them. 

“Speaking for myself,’ I continued, “I shall not 
easily part from Mr. Herbert until the picture is 
finished and in my safe keeping.’’ So I spoke, with a 
polite bow to the painter, little thinking in how strange 
and hazardous a fashion I was destined to fulfill my 
words. 

It must not, however, be thought that the pair were 
ever a-seething in this pot of quarrels. The sun shone 
betwixt the thunderclaps, and with no dubious rays. 
At times, for instance, Mrs. Herbert would bring a book 
of plays into the room and read them aloud while her 
husband worked, and I—I, alas! watched the changes 
of her face. Once I remember she read in this way 
Mr. Congreve’s ‘‘Love for Love’’ with a decent slurring 
of some passages and a romantical declaiming of others, 
at which Mr. Herbert would break into languishments 
and sighs and Mr. Lawrence Clavering would feel him~- 
self the most awkward intruder in the world. 

It was in the midst of this particular reading that 
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Anthony Herbert was called downstairs upon some Unconsciously I-raised my voice as I spoke, and a was Mr. Herbert who spoke, and then the door was 
business, and she and I were left for a little to our de- second after the door creaked gently above us. She closed again and the disk vanished from the wall. | 
vices. Mrs. Herbert continued to read with her eyes drew back into the corner, all a-tremble like a chided could have cursed aloud, so bent was I upon discovering 
glued upon the pages, but gradually, I could not but dog, and the movement touched me with a pity that this visitor; but the footsteps descended toward me in 
notice, that a certain constraint and awkwardness crept ‘made my heart sicken. The angle, I knew, could not. the dark, and I drew myself back into my corner. 

into her voice. At last she stumbled over a passage and be seen from the stairhead.. I slipped purposely on a As they passed.me I felt a sudden flap of wind across 


stopped. I rose from my chair and, sensible that alike step, and swore a little not over-quietly. my face, as though the man was moving his hands in 
awkwardness was stealing over me, went and gazed at ‘‘What is it?’’ asked Mr. Herbet. the air to guide him, and I reckoned that the hand was 
the picture. I made the mistake, however, of praising “An ill-lighted staircase is the devil,’ said I, and I waved within an inch of my nose. A few seconds later 
it, and of praising it, perhaps, with some extravagance; grumbled my way to the street-door. ButI heard Mr. and the street-door opened. The sound brought home 
for the encomium naturally enough, being couched in Herbert’s door shut before I left the house. to me all the folly of my mistake. If I had only waited 
that vein, brought the artist’s wife across the room to Whither I went after leaving the house, I was in that outside—in that alley, say, where he himself had crept 
consider of it, too. perturbation of mind I cannot tell. It was my habit fo —I should have seen him, I should have known him! 


“In truth,’’ says she, looking from the portrait to stable my horse at the ‘‘Lamb and Flag’’ opposite, and Now I must needs wait where I stood until he was 
myself, “he has caught your features, Mr. Clavering, subsequently I was told that I entered the courtyard clean out of reach. I counted a hundred, a hundred 


even to the eyes and the curve of the chin.’’ and wandered out of it again like one blind. A fire and fifty, two hundred, and then, in my turn, I slipped 
““Yes:’’ I replied. “‘It needs no connoisseur to fore- burned in my blood and the aspect of the world was down the stairs and out of the house. The night was 
tell how much Mr. Herbert will achieve.” fiery to my vision. I went whither my footsteps guided not overclear, and I could perceive no one in the street. 
She did not answer, but kept looking at me curiously, me, and all places they led me to were alike. After- I strained my ears until they ached, and it seemed to 
and I continued in an unaccountable flurry. ward it came upon me, like the memory of a dream, me that I heard a light tiptoe tread very faint, dimin- 


“Sir Godfrey Kneller ages; one hears of no one who that I had stood for some while with the sheen of water ishing up the hill. I ran in its direction, with as little 
can fitly claim his place. The honor of it should fall to beneath my eyes and the lapping of water in my ears, noise asI might. But I heard my spurs clink-clinking 
Mr. Herbert—nay, must fall to him, I think—and it is and that thereafter I had climbed for long hours upa even as his had done, only ten times worse. 
no barren honor. He has an estate at Witton, Lord wearisome green slope; and indeed my insteps and I stooped and loosed them from my feet. Then I ran 
Derwentwater tells me. He sits as Justice of the Peace knees ached for days to come, so it may be that I went on again; it seemed to me that the footsteps grew 
there, and he is even now painting his tenth monarch. down to Derwentwater and thence toiled up some part louder; I turned the corner at the head of the street. 
It is no barren honor.’’ I spoke with all the earnest- of Skiddaw. But of all this I knew nothing at the In front of me there was a blur of light; the blur 
ness I could,command, but of a sudden from the corner time; I only knew that I came again to the possession defined itself into four moving points of flame as I ap- 
of my eye I saw her lips part ina queer smile. I felt of my wits in Keswick Street about ten o’clock of the proached, and, or ever I was aware of it, I had plumped 
my voice shake, and covered the shaking with a feeble night, very hungry and very tired. I entered the inn full into my Lord Derwentwater, who was walking 
laugh. “‘So an obscure country gentleman,” I con- and bade the landlord get me some supper before I homeward behind his torch-bearers to the lake. 


tinued, ‘‘has reason to count himself lucky in getting started homeward. And this he did, laying a table “Come, my man,”’ said he, ‘‘what manners are 
his picture done by Mr. Herbert before the sovereigns for me in the best parlor of the house—a long room these?’ 
of Europe engross his art,’’ and at that, for sheer want on the first floor, with window-seats from which one ‘The manners of a man in a desperate hurry,” says 


of assistance, I faltered to a stop. The silence crept commanded the street. The landlord prepared the I, ‘‘and so good-night to you, my lord,” and I moved of 
about us, insidious, laden with danger, and every second table for me at the inner end of the apartment and set one side. 


that passed made it yet more dangerous to speak. The the lamp there; so that, as the light was but dim and I ‘‘Lawrence Clavering!”’ he cried out, and caught me 
woman at my side stood motionless asa statue. Idid rested myself in the window until such time as supper by thearm. ‘‘The very man I would be speaking with.” 
not dare to glance at her; [ stared at the portrait and should be brought, I was wellnigh in the actual dark. ‘‘But to-morrow, my lord, to-morrow.” 

saw nothing of it. It was as though my face had faded Now while I was seated there a man came down the “Nay, to-night. You come so pat upon my wish 


from the canvas in a mist. I was conscious only of the street toward me. I should not, I think, have noticed that I must needs believe God sent you,” and the deep 
tall figure at my side. I tried to speak, but no thoughts him at all but for the caution of his movements. For gravity of his tone was the very counterpart of his 
came to me—nothing but a tumult of unconsidered he kept very close to the houses and stepped lightly words. Istopped, undecided, and listened. ButI could 
words—words which I had never spoken before and of upon his toes; and when, for all his care, his spurs nv longer hear the faintest echo of those stealthy foot- 
which even now I did not apprehend the meaning. clinked or his foot rolled on a lvose stone, he paused steps. 

They whirled up within me and beat against my teeth for and looked behind and about him. So he walked until ‘Then there is something new afoot.”’ said I. 
passage. I locked my mouth to keep them fn, and then» he came in front of Mr. Herbert’s house. Then he “Something new, indeed,’’ says he, ‘‘though I take 
i began to be afraid, I began to tremble too, lest the stopped, and it came upon me that there was something it it concerns no one but you.’’ And he bade his foot- 
woman should move. At last I conned over a sentence familiar in his appearance. men go forward. ‘tA minute ago a man passed me in 
in my mind and repeated it, and repeated it silently, I drew back into the curtains. He gazed up and this street; his cloak was drawn about his face, his hat 
until I was sure that I could utter it without a trip. ‘‘It down the street, and then to the windows of the Lamb thrust down upon his ears, but the light of my torches 
must be a noble thing to be the wife of so great an and Flag. A heavy tramp sounded on the cobbles some flickered into his eyes and I knew the man.”’ 


artist,"’ and as I spoke the words I was able to move yards away, very loud and unexpected, so that it startled ‘It was doubtless my steward,’’ I blurted out. *‘‘He 
away. me little less than it did the man I watched. Idrew yet was in Keswick to-day.” 

She gave a little quiet laugh and answered: ‘‘With further into the curtains; he slunk into a cavity be- ‘Your steward?’’ he asked in wonderment. ‘Your 
besides the prospect of being wife to a Justice of the tween two of the houses, and that action of his flashed steward? No, I should not pester you with news about 
Peace at Witton.”’ of a sudden a plan into my mind; I remembered that your steward. It was young Jervas Rookley.” 

For speaking that word I almost felt that I hated dark angle on the staircase. The footfalls grew louder; ‘Well,’ said I, ‘‘what of him, my lord? I have 
her. ‘‘Oh! why won’t you help?” I cried, in a veritable a dalesman passed along the center of the roadway; his nothing to fear from Jervas Rookley.”’ 
despair, stretching out my arms to her. steps died away up the hill. My man crept from his ‘You think that?” 

She turned on me suddenly, with her face aflame hiding-place and whistled softly under Mr. Herbert’s ‘I know it,’’ I answered, a trifle unsteadily. ‘At all 


and a cry half uttered on her lips. What would have windows. The blind was pushed aside from the win- events, there is solid reason why I should have no 
been the upshot I cannot tell, but the door opened or dow an inch or so, and I saw a head against the light grounds for fear.’’ For I bethought me that I had 
ever she could articulate a word, and Mr. Herbert re- pressed upon the window-pane. Then the window loyally kept faith with him, 
turned to put an end to our talk. For a week after creaked and opened. The head was thrust out anda Lord Derwentwater stood for a moment silent. 
that I mounted the stairs with uncertain steps, each few words were interchanged, but in so low atone that ‘Walk a step with me,’’ he said, and, holding my arm, 
footfall accusing me for that I came. However, during I could catch nothing of their purport. Then the win- he continued: ‘‘I would not meddle in your private con- 
that week I saw her no more, and was beginning to dow was shut, and the man advanced to the door. One cerns, Mr. Clavering, but I know Jervas Rookley, and it 
acquire some confidence in my powers of self-mastery. thing was clear to me from these proceedings, that who- will be a very ill day for you when you hear his step 
Indeed, I went further, and became even vaingloriously soever he might be, and I had little doubts upon that across the threshold of Blackladies.”’ 
anxious that I might chance upon her in order to put score, this was by no means his first visit to Mr. An- I felt a chill slip into my veins; for if he spoke truth 
those powers to the test. thony Herbert. —and his words fitted so aptly with my suspicions that 
The opportunity came, and this is what I made of it. I set that piece of knowledge aside, however, for the I could not disbelieve them—why that day was long 
There had been some dispute that morning over a trivial present. There was a further point which concerned become irrevocable. However, I sought to laugh the 
domestic matter, and Mr. Herbert sat glooming before me more particularly just then. Wasthe street-dooron matter off. ‘‘A very ill day, indeed, for on that day I 
his easel when his wife entered the room with a certain the latch? Or must Mr. Herbert descend to give his lose Blackladies to the crown.” 
air of defiance and took her customary seat. She held visitor entrance? “The danger will come from Jervas Rookley him- 
a book in her hand bound in old leather with gold let- The visitor turned the handle, opened the door and self.” 
tering upon the back; so that I was able to read the closed it again behind him. I waited until I saw his “Then it will be man to man.”’ 
title. It was Sir Thomas Mallory’s ‘‘Book of the Morte shadow on the blind. He had taken off his hat and his We were now come within & few paces of the foot- 
d’Arthur,”’ and in a very deliberate voice she read out cloak, and his profile was figured upon it in a silhouette. men, so that the flare of their torches lighted up our 
of it the story of Lancelot and Guinevere, and much I ran down the stairs and across the street without faces fitfully. My companion stopped. _ 
emphasis she laid oa the temperate gentleness of King so much as picking up my hat. I opened Mr. Herbert’s ‘“T have known men, Lawrence,” he said, ‘‘who went 
Arthur and his unreadiness to believe in any misdoings door, and crept up the staircase until I came to the angle down to their graves, in the winter of their years, chil- 
either of his wife or his companions. But her words which I had reason to know so well. ThereI hid my- dren—all the more lovable for that, maybe’’—for an in- 
fell vainly upon deaf ears, for Herbert took no heed of self and waited in the dark. And how dark it was, and stant his grip tightened about my arm—“‘but none the 
any word she read or any accent of her voice; the how intolerably still! Very rarely a burst of laughter, less children—and I have known others who were gray- 
which she came to see, and, losing all her defiant dig- ora voice louder than the usual, would filter up tome beards in their teens.” He paused and looked at me 
nity, in a little shut the book with a bang and ran out from the back part of the house. But from the studio doubtfully, as though he would say more. ‘‘You will 


of the room. above, nothing—not the tread of a foot, not the whisper be wary of this man. He can have little friendliness 
For my part I had listened to the story in the great- of a voice, not the shuffle of a chair. for you, and it will be no common motive that can 

est disorder of spirit, and was very glad to be quit of it, What were they debating in such secrecy? I asked bring him back to these parts. You will be wary of 

and of Mr. Herbert, too—for that day, at all events—in myself, and then, ‘‘Perhaps I had been mistaken after him, Lawrence?’ 

spite of the supremacy of his genius. all?’ I clung to the possibility, though I had little So much I readily promised, and again he stood shift- 
But the staircase, as I have said, was very dark, and faith in it. At all events, this night I should make ing from one foot to the other, balanced uneasily be- 

particularly so at one corner, where it turned sharply sure—one way or another, I should make sure. twixt speech and silence. But all he said was again: 

two flights below the doorway and made an angle in After the weariest span, the door was opened. I ‘‘You,will be wary of him, Lawrence?” and so, with a 


the wall. Now, as I passed this angle something moved could not see it because of the turn of the staircase—I grasp of the hand, moved off. I watched him going, 
in it. I stopped, wondering what it was, and then a stood, in fact, just under the door—but I could see on and as the torches dwindled to candle-flames and from 
voice came to me in a whisper: ‘‘Lancelot!’’ . the wall facing me at the point where the stairs turned candle-flames to sparks, a great desire grew in me to 

- Instinctively I drew back and threw out my hands. a bright disk of light suddenly appear, such asa lamp run after him and disclose all that I knew of Jervas 
They touched, they held, another pair of hands—for the will throw. The visitor would pass by that disk—he Rookley. The desire grew almost toa passion. Had I 
fraction of a second. ‘‘No,”’ said I, with an attempt at would intercept the rays of the lamp—those rays spoken then, doubtless he would have spoken then, and 
a laugh hollow as the clatter of an empty mug, “‘the would burn upon his face. I leaned forward, holding so much would have been saved me. But I had given 
name does not fit me; for at all events Lancelot could my breath; the steps above me creaked as a man de- my word to hold this estate in trust, and ignorance, or 
fight, and I have not learned even so much skill as that.’’ scended them. I heard a short ‘‘Good-night,’’ but it the assumption of ignorance, was the condition of my 
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keeping it. The torches vanished in the darkness. I 
walked back to the inn and mounted my horse. AsI 
rode out of the courtyard I saw, far away down the 
street and close to the lake's edge, four stars, as it were, 
burning. There was still time; I half turned my horse; 
but I had given my word, and I spurred him to a gallop 
up the Castle Hill, and rode down Borrowdale to Black- 
ladies, 


CHAPTER VII. 
A DISPUTE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

But, as I rode, this warning I had received swelled in 
importance, it became magnified to a menace; and my 
desire to speak changed into an overmastering regret 
that I had not spoken. I had kept my word loyally to 
—well, to Ashlock, since so I still must term him even 
in my thoughts—nay, was still keeping it the while he 
played false with me. That he trusted me to keep it I 
was assured by the memory of his words and looks on 
that night when he had talked of my picture in the 
hall. Why, then, should he play false? There was but 
one man who might be able to enlighten me upon 
the point, Lord Derwentwater, and to that one man my 
lips were closed. Moreover, I had planned to travel to 
Grasmere on the following day, and be absent there 
until the night, thus leaving Rookley a free hand. It 
was late when I turned out of Borrowdale, but I noticed 
that there was a light still burning in the steward’s 
office. I rode into the courtyard of the stables, and, 
leaving my horse there, walked to the front of the 
house. One or two of the attic windows still showed 
bright, and the ground floor was dimly lighted. But 
somehow the house smote on me as strangely desolate 
and dark. Luke Blacket was waiting to let me in, and 
whether it was that my strained fancies tricked me into 
discovering a mute hostility upon his face, but it broke 
in upon me with a full significance that all the servants, 
down to the lowest scullion, must be in the secret and 
were leagued against me. I saw myself entering a trap, 
and so piercing a sense of loneliness invaded me that I 
plumbed to the very bottom of despondency. I stood in 
the doorway gazing across the valley. The hills stood 
sentinel, leaguering me about, the voices of innumer- 
able freshets sounded chilly in my ears, as though their 
Jaughter had something of a heedless cruelty; my 
whole nature cried out for a companion, and with so 
urgent a demand that I bethought me of the light shin- 
ing in the steward’s office. It would be Aron without 
a doubt, sitting late over the books. I went down the 
passage and opened the door. 

Aron rose hastily to his feet and began some apology. 
“Mr. Ashlock,”’ he said, “requested me—”’ but I cut him 
short, weary for one honest word of truth. 

“That will do, Aron. I have no wish to disturb 
you,” and I threw myself on to a couch which was 
ranged against the wall. ‘‘I am very tired,” said I, and 
lay with my eyes closed. Aron’s pen stopped scratch- 
ing. He sat for a second without moving. Then he 
came over to the couch, and, or ever I was aware of it, 
began pulling off my boots. 

I opened my eyes and started up. In his old worn 
face there was a look of friendliness which at that mo- 
ment cheered me inexpressibly. 

‘‘Nay,’’ said I, ‘‘you are too old a servant, Aron, to 
offer heip of that kind, and I too young a master to ac- 
cept it. Let it be!” ; 

He straightened his back, and the friendliness in- 
creased upon his face. He glanced quickly about the 
room and stepped softly to my side. ‘Master Law- 
rence,’ he began, in much the tone a nurse may use to 
a child, and then, ‘‘Sir, I mean. I beg your pardon.”’ 
In a trice he was the formal, precise servant again. 

‘“‘Nay,’’ said I, ‘I know not but what I like the first 
title the better.”’ 

‘It was a liberty,’’ said he, with his face grown 
rigid. 

‘‘And the privilege of an old servant,’’ 1 replied, 
‘But that is just the point. You are not my servant 
except in name,’’ and I turned my head petulantly 
away. 

The next moment his mouth was at my ear. ‘‘Mas- 
ter Lawrence,” he said, in a voice which was very low 
—‘‘Master Lawrence, were I you, I would not ride 
again to Keswick.” ; 

I started up. Aron flushed so that the bald top of 
his head grew red, hopped back to his table, bit his 
pen, and set to writing at an indescribable rate, as 
though he was sensible he had said too much. 

I leaned upon my elbow and looked at him. So I 
had a friend in the household after all! I hugged the 
thought close to me. Had he any precise knowledge 
which prompted the advice, I wondered? But I could 
not ask him, and for this reason among others: I was 
too grateful for this proof of his good-will to provoke 
him to a further indiscretion. But as I looked at him 
I recalled something which I had noticed while riding 
about the estate. 1 suppose it was his scribbling at the 
papers put it into my head, but once it had come there 
I thought vaguely that it might be of relevance. 

“Aron,” I said, “this plumbago? It is a valuable 
product?” 

He looked at me startled. ‘‘Yes,’’ said he. 

‘“‘The mine is opened once in five years?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘And on that side of the mountain which faces 


Borrowdale?’’ 
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“Yes.” And with each assent his uneasiness in- 
creased. 

“But there’s a ravine runs back by the flank of the 
mountain; and on the mountain-side there I saw a small 
lateral shaft.”’ 

“It is closed now, and has been for long,’’ he inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

‘But it was open once,”’ I persisted. 
secret. Who opened it?’’ 

“It was opened during Sir John Rookley’s life,” he 
answered, evading the question. 

“No doubt; but by whom?”’ 

He shuffled his feet beneath the table. 
the question. ‘‘By whom?’’ 

“By Mr. Jervas,’’ he answered reluctantly. 

‘With Sir John’s knowledge and consent?”’ 

Aron glanced at me with an almost piteous expres- 
sion. ‘Sir John knew of it.’ 

‘But before it was opened or afterward?”’ 

The answer was slow in coming, but it came at last: 
‘‘Afterward.”’ 

‘‘Then I take it,’’ I resumed, ‘‘that Mr. Jervas Rook- 
ley robbed his father.’’ I spoke in a loud tone, and 
Aron started from his seat, his eyes drawn toward the 
door. I rose from the sofa and opened it; there was no 
one in the passage, but I left the door open. When I 
turned back again I saw that Aron was looking at me 
in some perplexity, as if he wondered whether I knew. 

‘‘but his father forgave him,’’ he said gently. 

“Very true,’’ said I, fixing my eyes steadily upon 
him; ‘and, besides, it is hardly fair to rake up the mis- 
deeds of a man who is so very far away.’”’ I spoke the 
words very slowly, one by one. Aron’s mouth dropped ; 
a paper which he had been holding in his hand fluttered 
to the floor. The perplexity in his eyes changed into a 
blank bewilderment, and from bewilderment to fear. 

‘*You know, sir?’’ he whispered, nodding hs head 
once or twice in a way that was grotesque. ‘‘Then you 
know?” 

“I know this, Aron,’’ I interrupted hastily: ‘‘I hold 
the estate of Blackladies upon this condition, that I 
do not knowingly part with a farthing of its reve- 
nue to Mr. Jervas Rookley. You know that? You 
know that if I fail to fulfill that condition the estate 
goes to the crown.’”’ Aron nodded. ‘‘But this you do 
not know,’ I continued: ‘‘When Ashlock came to me 
in Paris, and told me that Mr. Jervas was disinherited 
because he was a Jacobite, I refused to supplant him, 
being a Jacobite myself. It was my steward who per- 
suaded me, and by this argument: that when King 
James came to his throne the will might easily ‘be set 
aside. I accepted Blackladies upon those terms—as a 
trust for Mr. Jervas. But to keep that trust I must 
fulfill the conditions of the will. I must not knowingly 
do aught for Mr. Rookley. The condition should be 
easy, for I have never been presented to Mr. Jervas—I 
have not so much as-seen a portrait of him’’—and at 
this Aron started a little—‘‘he might be living in my 
house as one of my servants—I might even suspect 
which was he—but I should have no proof. I should 
not know.” 

Aron gazed at me with wondering eyes. ‘‘You hold 
Blackladies in trust for Mr. Jervas?’’ he asked, and I 
gathered from the tone of the question that my steward 
had thought fit to keep that knowledge to himself. 

‘‘And hope to do so until it can be restored to him. 
But,” I urged, ‘‘I am in no great favor with the Whigs 
in these parts, and if they could prove I knowingly sup- 
ported Mr. Jervas, they would not, I fancy, miss the 
occasion. My attorney, for instance, is a Whig and the 
attorney of Whigs, and they tell me, strangely enough, 
that Mr.-Jervas Rookley has been seen-in Keswick.” 
Aron, however, seemed to be thinking of something 
totally apart. He said again, and with the same wonder- 
ment: ‘You hold Blackladies in trust for Mr. Jervas?’’ 

‘That is so,’’ said I, ‘‘but it heed not keep us out of 
bed.’ And I walked into the passage. Aron lifted up 
the lamp and very politely led the way to my door. 
There he stopped and came into the room with me. 

“Sir,’’ said he, setting down the lamp, ‘‘you will par- 
don me one more question.” 

“It is another privilege of the old servant,” I an- 
swered, with a yawn. . 

‘“You were poor when Mr. Ashlock came to you in 
Paris?”’ 

‘‘Penniless,’’ said I, and I began kicking off my boots 
lazily. 

“Then God knows,” he cried, “‘I would you were Sir 
John Rookley’s son!”? and with that he plumped down 
on his knees and drew off my boots. And this time I 
suffered him to do it. 

I had not done with him, however, even for that 
night. For an hour or so later, when I was asleep in 
bed, some one shook me by the shoulder. I looked with 
blinking eyes at the flame of a candle held an inch from 
my nose. Behind the candle was Aron, with a coat 
buttoned up to his chin, as though he had thrown it 
over his night gear. 

“Aron,” I said plaintively, ‘‘the questions will keep 
till to-morrow.” 

“Tt is no question, sir,’ he said gravely. “I know 
nothing—only were I you, I would not ride again to 
Keswick.” 

‘Well. [shall not ride there for a week at all events,”’ 
I said, ‘since to-morrow I leave Blackladies for West- 


moreland.”’ 


“The place is 
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But I did ride thither, and that no later than the next 
day. For I woke up the next morning with one thought 
fixed in my mind, as though it had taken definite shape 
there the while I lay asleep. I must discover Rookley’s 
business with Anthony Herbert. The matter was too 
urgent for delay. My resolve to sit no more for my 
portrait, my journey to Grasmere I set of one side; and 
while I was yet at breakfast I ordered a horse to be sad- 
dled. The fellow hurried off upon the errand, and I 
seemed to detect, not merely in his bearing, but in the 
bearing of all who had attended me that morning, a new 
deference, an alertness in their service; and I wondered 
whether Aron had shared with them his recent know!l- 
edge of my purpose. As I rode down the drive I chanced 
to look back to the house and I saw Aron on the steps 
shaking his head dolefully, but I kept on my way. 

Mr. Herbert received me with the air of a man that 
seeks to master an excitement. He worked fitfully 
with fitful intervals of talk, and I remarked a deep- 
seated fire in his eyes, and a tremulous wavering of the 
lips. His manner kept me watchful, but never a hint 
did he drop of any design between Ashlock and himself. 
On the contrary, his conversation was all in praise of his 
wife, and the great store and reliance he set on her. I 
listened to it for some while, deeming it not altogether 
extravagant; but, after a little, I began gaia to fall 
back upon my old question: ‘‘What end could Ashlock 
serve by playing me false?’’ and again: ‘‘In what re- 
spect could Herbert help him?” 

In the midst of these speculations an incident occurred 
which struck them clean out of my mind. I was at- 
tracted, first of all, by something which Herbert was 
saying. ‘‘It is out of the fashion,’’ he said with a sneer, 
‘for a man to care for his wife and ludicrous to own to 
it. But it is one of the few privileges of an artist, how- 
ever poor he be, that he need take no stock of fashions, 
and, for my part, Mr. Clavering, I love my wife.” 

I replied, carelessly enough, that the profession was 
very creditable to him; for, in truth, I had seen him 
behave toward her with so cruel an inconsistency of 
temper that I was disinclined to rate his protestations 
very high. 

“And so greatly, Mr. Clavering,’’ he went on—‘'so 
greatly do 1 love her, that’’—and here he threw down 
his pencils and took a step or two until he reached the 
window—“‘that if aught happened amiss to her I do not 
think I should live long after it. If she deceived me, I 
do not think that I should care to live. I do not think 
I should even hold it worth while to exact a retribution 
from the man who helped in the deceit.’’ 

And I saw his wife in the open doorway. She must 
have caught every word. I saw a flush as of anger 
overspread her face, and the flush give place to pallor. 

‘Mr. Ashlock, my steward, was with you last night, 
Mr. Herbert. Was it upon this subject that you talked?” 

Herbert flung round upon his heel. ‘‘You take a 
tone I do not understand,”’ he said, after a pause. “You 
may have a right to pry into the conversations of your 
servants, Mr. Clavering, but I am not one of them,’ and 
of a sudden he caught sight of his wife in the doorway. 
“You here?”’ he asked, with a start. 

‘It is only fair,’’ she answered, ‘‘that I should be 
present when you discuss my frailties with your 
patrons. But it seems’’—and her voice hardened audi- 
bly—‘‘you do me the kindness to discuss them with 
your patrons’ servants, too.’’ She stood before him, 
superb in pride; every line of her body seemed to de- 
mand an answer. 

‘It is because I love you,’’ he answered feebly, and 
at that her quietude gave way. She flung up her arms 
above her head. 

‘‘Because you love me!’’ she cried. ‘‘Was ever 
woman so insulted and on so mean a plea?’’ and she 
sank down at the table in a passion of tears. Herbert 
stepped over to her and laid a hand upon her shoulder. 

She shook his hand off, and, rising of a sudden, con- 
fronted me with a blazing face. ‘‘And you,” she cried 
bitterly—‘‘you could listen to such talk—ay, like your 
servant!’ and she swept out of the room before either 
her husband or myself could find a word to say. In- 
deed, though I had not thought of the matter in that 
light before, I considered her accusation of the justesi, 
and the sound of her sobbing remained in my ears, 
tingling me to pity of the woman and a sore indignation 
against the husband. It was for myself I should have 
felt that indignation, I know well; but lam relating 
what occurred and—well, maybe I paid for the offense 
heavily enough. ‘Mr. Herbert,” said I, with as much 
calmness as I could command, *‘I will not trouble you 
to continue the work.”’ 

“But the portrait!’’ he exclaimed, almost in alarm. 
“It is my best work ;’’ and he stood a little aloof gazing 
at it. 

“The portrait,’ I cried, in a fury at his insensibility 
—‘the portrait may go hang!” 

“On the walls of Blackladies?’’ he asked, with a 
quick sneer. 

“Oh!” said I slowly. ‘‘You gossiped to some pur- 
pose with my steward, it appears.’’ He stood confused 
and silent. I went into the room where it was my habit 
to change my dress, and left him. But when I came 
out I found him standing in the passage with a lighted 
candle in his hand, though it was broad noonday. 
Doubtless I looked my surprise at him. 

“An ill-lighted staircase, Mr. Clavering, is the devil,” 
he remarked, and, with a sardonic deference, he pie- 
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ceded me to the street. ‘‘It will rain, I think,’’ he said, 
looking up at the sky. 

“The air is very heavy,” said I. 

He stretched out the candlestick to the full length of 
his arm, and the flame barely wavered. ‘Yes, no doubt 
it will rain,’’ he repeated. 

I noticed that one or two people who were passing 
up the street stopped, as well they might, and stared at 
us. I bent forward and blew out the candle. ‘‘You will 
pardon me?”’ I said. 

“It has served its purpose,’”’ said he, and he kicked 
the door to behind me. 

I mounted and walked my horse slowly homeward. 
About two miles from the town I dismounted, and, 
tethering my horse to a tree, paced about the lake 
shores, resolved to unpick his sentences, word by word, 
until I had disentangled from among them some refer- 
ence which would give me an inkling into Ashlock’s 
designs. He had told Herbert of that talk we had 
together in the hall concerning the hanging of the pict- 
ure. Of so much I was assured, and so much [I still 
found myself abstractedly repeating an hour later. 
For, alas! in spite of my resolve, my thoughts had flown 
along a very different path. I had a vision of the wo- 
man, and her alternations from pride to tears, ever 
fixed before my eyes. It was myself who had caused 
them. One moment I accused myself for not undertak- 
ing her defense; the next for that I had ever entered 
her lodging; and whatever outcry I made sprang from 
the single conviction that I was responsible to her for 
the distress which she had shown. Just for that mo- 
ment there seemed but two people upon God’s earth— 
myself and a woman wronged by me. 

“Mr. Clavering.”’ 

The name was uttered behind me with an involun- 
tary cry, and I knew the voice. I turned me about, and 
there was Mrs. Herbert standing in a gap of the trees. 
She was dressed as I had seen her an hour ago, with the 
addition of a hood thrown loosely over her head. 

‘‘What can I do?’’ Icried. ‘I can think of nothing. 
It is my fault, all this. God knows I am sensible of the 
remorse, I feel it at the very core of my heart, but that 
does not help me to the remedy. What can I do?’’ 

“It is not your fault,’’ she replied gently. ‘‘This 
would have happened sooner or later. Jealousy is 
never at a loss to invent an opportunity. No, it is not 
your fault.” 

‘But it is,’ I cried. ‘‘You know it—you know that 
the excuse you make for me is no more than a kindly 
sophistry. It is my fault. What can I do?’’ 

She gave me no answer; indeed, it almost seemed as 
though there was something of impatience in her atti- 
tude. 

I moved a few steps away and sat down upon a 
bowlder by the water’s edge, with my head between my 
hands. ‘There is but one thing that I can do,”’ I said, 
and I heard her move a step or two nearer. ‘‘But it is 
so small, so poor a thing,’’ and at that I think she 
stopped. ‘‘I shall not go back again to Mr. Herbert’s 
lodging.”’ 

‘‘Neither shall I.”’ 

The words dulled and stupefied me like a blow. I 
sat staring out across the lake, and I noticed a ripple 
that broke and broke in a tiny wave ever at the same 
spot some thirty yards from the shore. I fell to count- 
ing the waves, I remember, and lost my reckoning and 
began afresh; and in a while I commenced to laugh, 
though it did not sound like laughter. 

“Neither shall I,” she repeated, and struck the 
laugh dead. I started from my seat. She stood pa- 
tiently before me with folded hands, and to argue 
against that patience seemed the merest waste of 
words. Before, however, I could make the effort her 
spirit changed. Passion leaped out of her like a flame. 
“{ hate him!’’ she cried, beating her hands one upon 
the other. ‘‘Oh, to be made a common talk for his 
acquaintances! The humiliation of it! Servants, too— 
he will debate of me with them—for them to mock at!”’ 

“‘No!’’ I answered vehemently. ‘‘You do not know 
that. It was I who spoke of my steward, and I knew 
nothing. I did but guess, idly, heedlessly. It was not 
he; it was I who spoke of Ashlock.’’ But there was no 
sign of assent in her demeanor. ‘‘It was I who spoke 
of him,’’ I repeated; ‘‘and before you—ah, God! it is 
my doing, this, from the beginning to the end!” 

“Think!” she went on, taking no more notice of 
my interruption. ‘‘They are making merry over me in 
your servants’ hall. Think, Lancelot!’’ 

She tried to check the name, but it was carried be- 
yond her lips on the stream of her passion. A great 
silence fell upon us both. I saw the color come and go 
fitfully upon her face; and her bosom rise and fall with 
her fitful breath. Then she covered her face with her 
hands and sank down upon the bowlder. 

Yes, I thought, it was my fault. They had quar- 
reled before, but never for such a reason; and that rea- 
son I had provided. I had gone there of my own free 
will, to serve my own objects. But, somehow, as I 
looked at her seated by my side the thought of the 
slatternly room she had been compelled to live in shot 
into my mind. I remembered how unfitted to her I 
had thought it on my first going thither. Of a sudden 
while I was thus watching her, she lifted her eyes to 
mine. What babbling incoherencies I spoke, I do not 
know; I do not think she caught more than their drift. 


If they are known at all it is because they stand ranged 
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against my name in the Judgment Book. I became 
like one drunk, his senses reeling, his words the froth 
of his vilest passions. I think that I cried: 

“Be it so, then! Since the harm is done, let the 
name be Lancelot;’’ but I know that she rode before 
me on my horse to the gates of Blackladies, that we 
dismounted there and walked up to the house; and 
that I found the Hall door open and the house to all 
seeming deserted. 

Now this day was the 23d of August. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I LED her into the little parlor which gives on to the 
terraces at the south end of the house. The wall upon 
one side was broken by a great open fireplace, faced 
with bricks, and all too big for the room into which a 
man could walk and wherein he could sit, too, were he 
s0 disposed, upon a chilly night and smoke his pipe 
with a crone over against him; for there were cushioned 
seats on either side of the hearth, and a curtain hung to 
keep your head from the bricks. 

The room seemed very silent as we entered it, and 
the silence deepened. She crossed over to this fireplace 
and stood with a foot raised toward the hearth, though 
there was no fire to warm it by. I tossed my hat and 
whip on to the table with more noise than was neces- 
sary and made a step as if to join her. She drew back 
instinctively. I stopped as though the step had been a 
liberty ; and neither of us had a word to say. Once she 
untied the ribbons of her hood, for she must be doing 
something; but the moment she was aware of what it 
was she did, she tied them again with hasty, uncertain 
fingers, and then reddened and paled of a sudden, be- 
coming, it seemed to me, sensible of the hastiness of her 
action. I sent my eyes wandering to every corner of 
the room, so that they should not rest upon her face; 
but, nonetheless, after a little our glances crossed, and 
with one movement we averted our heads. After that 
one of us had to speak. 

‘You will be hungry,’’ I said lamely. ‘You have 
eaten nothing since the morning,’’ and I walked to a 
little sideboard on which a bell was standing. 

“No, no!’’ she cried; but I had struck the bell or 
ever the words were past her lips. ‘‘Oh! what have 
you done?”’ she said, with a shiver. ‘‘One of your ser- 
vants will come;’’ and then she checked herself, and 
added, with her fingers plucking at her gown in a piti- 
ful, helpless way: ‘‘Well, what does it matter? They 
had the story before it happened. This will but con- 
firm and seal it.”’ 

I went out into the hali to stop whosoever should be 
answering the summons. But no one came to answer 
it. I crossed the hall and opened the door which led to 
the kitchens. As a rule, the noise of women’s voices 
was incessant in that quarter of the house, but to-day 
not a sound, not so much the clatter of a dish-cover! I 
went back to the hall and listened. The house was as 
still as on that night when I crept down the stairs and 
discovered the marks of a picture-frame upon the wall. 

Was the house empty, I wondered? and shouted to 
solve the doubt. My voice went echoing and diminish- 
ing along corridor and gallery, but that was all. I 
moved down the passage to the office, half thinking 
that I might find Aron there, but remembered that he 
would be away, and so returned reluctantly. There- 
upon I mounted the stairs and walked from room to 
room, and maybe lingered overlong in each. I was not 
indeed concerned with their silence and vacancy so 
much as with the knowledge that each step brought me 
actually a step nearer to the parlor-door. But I came 
to the end of my search, and there was nothing for it 
but to descend again. The hall-door, however, stood 
open, and I saw my horse at the bottom. of the steps, 
tethered by the rein to a knob of the stone balustrade. 
I walked down the steps, loosed it and led it round to 
the stables. There was a boy or two in the stable-yard, 
and I remember putting to them a number of aimless 
questions, which I was at great pains to think of, but did 
not listen to the answers; until their fidgeting made me 
sensible of the cowardice of my delay and drove me 
back to the house. Then I remembered why I had left 
the parlor, and, going to the pantry, I got together some 
food upon a tray and brought it, with a decanter of 
Burgundy, into the parlor. Mrs. Herbert was standing 
where I had last seen her. I set out the table, saying, 
‘‘My servants seem all to have taken holiday ;’’ and, 
more for something to do, you may be sure, than from 
any sense of hunger, she sat herself at the table and 
began to play with the food. I had brought but one 
plate and set a chair for but one person; and neither of 
us noticed that. The truth is, there was a shadow in 
the room; the shadow cast by sin, and we watched it 
as children in a fitful firelight will watch a strange 
shadow on the wall—neither drawing near to it nor 
fleeing from it, but crouched watching it. Once she 
said: ‘“‘I have brought nothing with me,’’ and after a 
little some thought seemed to strike her. For she lifted 
her head suddenly and said: ‘There is no one in the 
house but you and I?’’ 

**No one,’’ I said. 

‘That is strange,’’ she said absently. 

Strange! The word was an arrow of light piercing 
through the mist of my senses. Strange! It was indeed 
strange! Aron had warned me not to ride to Keswick; 
that was strange. too. For the first time I set this de- 
sertion of my servants together in my mind with my 
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suspicions of Ashlock’s treachery. I started to my 
feet, invaded by a sudden fear; but I saw Mrs. Herbert 
at the table running her fingers along the hem of my’ 
fine tablecloth and her throat working as though she 
was swallowing her tears. I knew by some instinct of 
what she was thinking. She was thinking of her poor 
furniture in her lodging at Keswick. It was hers, you 
see, won by her husband’s toil; and maybe she had a 
passing thought, too, of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s estate at 
Witton—earned, too, by a painter’s art. And such a 
pity for her, such a loathing of myself, flooded my mind 
as drove out all thought of Mr. Ashlock’s machinations. 
I recalled how I had deemed that slatternly apartment 
unfit for, her. It needed that we two should be here 
with the shadow for me to realize how contemptible 
was the thought. 

Again she said: *‘No one is in the house except your- 
self and I?” and in the same thoughtful tone. Then 
she rose from her chair with the air of one that has 
come upon an outlet when all outlets seemed barred. 
“It was kind of you,’ she said, ‘to show me your 
house. I would gladly have seen the gardens, too, but 
the day is.clouding and it will rain, I think, ere long.” 
She dropped me a formal courtesy as she spoke. I did 
not want the urgent appeal of her eyes to take her 
meaning. My heart rose to it with a spring. 

“I will have a carriage made ready for you,’ I re- 
plied, and I turned me to the window. ‘Yes, I am 
afraid that it will rain.”’ 

“Thank you!” she said. 

And I, like the blundering fool I was, must needs, in 
my great joy, add: ‘‘It is no long journey into Keswick, 
after all.” 

‘Keswick!’ says she, with a start, and drops her 
eyes. “I had not thought of that. 1 had not thought 
where I should go to.”’ 

1 stood before her dumb. I knew—yes, I knew that 
the only place for her was that little apartment in Kes- 
wick. Grant her but the sight of it, and the sight of 
her husband in it—for he loved her—and, well, it needed 
no magician to forecast the result.. But there was one 
person in the world who could not use that argument— 
myself. However, she helped me out. 

“I cannot go back,”’ she said, ‘‘without he knows. 
It would not be just. No! it is not possible,’ and at 
that the tears came at last. The sound of her weep- 
ing pierced me like a sword. 

‘‘He shall know, then,’’ I cried. ‘‘He shall know. I 
myself will ride to Keswick and tell him.” 

‘*You will?”’ she asked, suddenly lifting her head. 

**Maybe, too, I may find means to bring him back.”’ 

“If that might be!’’ she whispered, in a fervor of 
hope, her whole face lightening and a timorous snrile 
drawing through her tears. ‘‘But, no!’’ and the hope 
died out of her face. ‘‘Payment will have to be made 
for this. You'll see. Payment will be made.’’ She 
spoke in a low tone of such perfect certainty that it 
seemed to me it was not so much the woman who spoke, 
but that Providence chose her voice that moment for its 
mouthpiece. 

‘*Heaven send the payment fall to me,’’ I said. 

She glanced at me quickly. ‘'Oh!”’ she said, in a 
complete change of voice, ‘‘what will you tell him?’’ 

“Why, the truth,’ I answered. ‘‘That I found you 
by the lake and brought you here.” 

“No!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I will not have you say that. 
It must be the truth—that I came to you.’’ She drewa 
note from her pocket as she spoke and tossed it on to the 
table. I picked it up, wondering what she meant. It 
was a line scribbled in a hand which was familiar to 
me, and there was a word curiously misspelled—‘‘wate- 
ing’ for ‘‘waiting.”” Somewhere I had seen that word 
misspelled precisely in that way before—and, surely, in 
this handwriting, too. Then the truth flashed.upon me. 
It was in the inn at Commercy, and the handwriting 
was Jervas Rookley’s. The line was this: ‘‘I shall be 
wateing for you by the lake, on the road to Black- 
ladies.”’ 

But Jervas Rookley knew that I was journeying to 
Grasmere—that I was not returning to Blackladies until 
night. The letter was a snare, then, to draw Mrs. Her- 
bert from the house. If so, all the more need for haste. 

I opened the door and stepped into the hall. But the 
hall was no longer cmpty. The hall-door was still open; 
I had left it open, and a man stood in the center of the 
hall. It was Mr. Anthony Herbert. His back was to- 
ward me, and from his manner I gathered that he was 
considering which of the passages giving upon the hall 
he should choose. It was for no more than a second 
that he stood thus, but that second gave me time 
enough to do the stupidest thing that ever a man out of 
his wits conceived; and yet, in a way, it was natural. 
For I slammed the door to behind my back and stood 
barring it with my hand upon the knob. Mr. Herbert 
twisted round upon his heel. 

“Caught!’’ he cried, spitting the word at me. 

I realized the folly of my action and let go of the 
handle, 

“I was this instant setting out to find you.’? The 
words sounded false to me, though I knew them to be 
true, and my voice took a trembling indecision from 
the foreknowledge that he would disbelieve them. 

“No doubt. Otherwise you would not be guard- 
ing the door.” He spoke with a great effort to be calm, 
but his eyes were aflame, his limbs quivered with his 
wrath, and now and again his voice lost its steadiness 
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and ran up and down in a fitful scale. ‘‘I thought to 
find you in the garden,”’ he continued. 

“In the garden?” I asked. 

‘But doubtless you point me out the way,” and he 
took a step toward me. With the movement his cloak 
slipped from his left shoulder and I noticed that he was 
carrying a sword anda pistol in his belt. My hand went 
back to the handle. 

“The few words I have to say to you,”’ said I, ‘had 
better be spoken here.’’ 

‘But it would be best of all,’’ he returned, ‘‘to defer 
them altogether. I have some business with you, it is 
true, but that business comes second, and I think we 
shall need no words for its discussion.”” He took yet 
another step. 

‘Your business with me, Mr. Herbert, may come 
when it will,’ said I, ‘‘but these words cannot be de- 
ferred. They are few.” 

‘‘However few, they are still too many,’’ he broke 
“Out of my way!” ; 

‘You must hear them before you pass this door.”’ I 

gripped the handle tighter. ~ 

“T’ll not listen to you!’’ he cried. ‘‘You overrate 
my credulity, Mr. Clavering. Out of the way!’’ 

“T will not. This is my house.” 

‘But it shelters my wife.” 

“It was she sent me to fetch you.’’ I gathered all 
my strength into the utterance of the words that I 
might enforce their truth upon him. But they only 
served to whet his fury and confirm him in disbelief. 

“That’s a lie!’’ he shouted, and in a flash his sword 
was out of the scabbard and the point of it pricking my 
breast. ‘“‘If she sent you to fetch me, why do you 
guard the door? Stand aside!”’ 

But since I had made that mistake I must go through 
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with it. ‘‘I will not,’’ I answered doggedly, and I set a 
hand upon each side of the doorway. ‘There is more 
to tell. I will not.” 


“Will not,” says he.grimly, ‘‘gives the wall to must,” 
and he leaned a little very gently on the sword. I did 
not move, but behind me the handle of the door rattled. 
I tried to seize it, but the door was pulled open from 
within; I staggered back into the room. Herbert 
sprang through the opening after me, and stood draw- 
ing in his breath, his eyes fixed upon his wife, who had 
recoiled toward the hear’ ™. 

“It is the bare trut} { told you,” I exclaimed pas- 
sionately. ‘‘Oh, believ. that! When I caught sight of 
you I had taken the fi:st step in pursuit of you; and it 
was Mrs. Herbert who set me on the task. Oh! believe 
that, too. It was no doing of mine; it was she sent me. 
For myself I gave little thought to you, I own it. It 
was she declared she could not return without you 
knew. I but obeyed her.”’ 

In a moment, it seemed to me, that his anger lulled. 
I watched his eyes. They were fixed upon his wife, 
and I saw the conviction in them fade to doubt, the 
doubt waver and melt into—was it forgiveness? I do 
not know, for Mrs. Herbert shifted her position, his 
eyes wandered from her face and fell upon the table. 
The note which she had shown me was lying open be- 
neath his gaze. He stooped his head toward it; I made 
a movement to hinder him. He remarked the move- 
ment, and on the instant snatched the paper up. 

“You persuade me to read it,’”’ said he, which ac- 
cordingly he did. As he read an idea occurred to me. 
For, let him believe I wrote that note, and he would be 
the more likely to attribute the blame where it was due, 
and exhaust his anger in the same quarter. So that 
when he asked, rapping the note with his knuckles: 
“This is in your hand?’ I kept silence. He repeated the 
question, and I positively relished the growing menace 
of his voice, and still kept silence. But he gave me 
credit for more subtlety than I possessed. For: ‘‘Oh, I 
understand,’’ he burst out. ‘You were going to fetch 
me, no doubt. This letter bears you out so well. And 
my wife sent you to fetch me—a cunning afterthought 
when the first excuse had missed its mark. A very 
likely story, to be sure; but enough to hoodwink a 
dull-witted fool of a husband, eh? Reconcile husband 
and wife, and Mr. Lawrence Clavering may laugh in 
his sleeve—damn him!”’ 

“It is the truth,’ I exclaimed in despair. 

Believe it!”’ 

‘The truth?’ he retorted, with bitterest sneer; ‘the 
truth, and you are speaking it? God! I believe truth 
itself would become a lie if you had the uttering of it! 
Believe you? Why, every trickster keeps his excuses 
ready on his tongue against the time he's caught. I 
would not believe you kneeling before the judgment- 
seat!’? He poured his abuse upon me with an inde- 
scribable fury, and in a voice gusty with passion. ‘‘But 
you shall answer for it,’’ he continued. 

‘‘When you will,’’ I answered quietly. 

He was still carrying his sword in his hand, and he 
suddenly thrust it out at arms-length before him, and 
turned it to and fro with his wrist, so that the light 
flashed on it and streaked up the blade to the hilt. 
“Then I will now!’’ he replied—‘‘now—now!”’ and at 
each word he flashed the sword and with each word 
his voice rose exultingly. ‘In your garden, now!”’ 

He moved toward the window. His wife stepped 
forward and laid a hand upon his arm. He stopped 
and looked at her, with eyes that told her nothing. It 
must have been a full minute, I should think, that he 
stood thus. He had as yet spoken no word to her, and 
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he spoke no word now. I saw her head decline, her 
whole frame relapse and droop, and she slipped on to 
her knees. Herbert shook her hand from his arm, 
kicked open the window and crossed the terrace, I 
went into the hall to fetch my sword; as I crossed the 
threshold. of the room I heard the iron gates clang at 
the top of the terrace steps as though he had flung 
them to behind him. While I picked up my sword I 
heard the sound repeated, but more faintly, from the 
second terrace. And as I entered the room again and 
drew the sword from its scabbard I heard it yet a third 
time. Through the open window I could see him de- 
scending the steps of the third terrace. But between 
myself and the window the wife was kneeling on the 
floor. Said she: ‘‘You will not harm him?’’ and she 
clasped her hands in her entreaty. ‘‘Say you will not? 
The payment must not fall to him.”’ 

I almost laughed, so strange and needless did the 
entreaty sound. ‘‘Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘this is the pommel 
of the sword and this the point. One holds the sword, 
too, by the pommel, I believe. In fact, I know so much, 
but there my knowledge ends.”’ 

She spoke a little more, but I gave scant heed to 
what she said. For a sentence which she had spoken 
somewhile since drummed in my ears to the exclusion 
of her present speech, and the import of it shone in my 
mind like a clear light. ‘‘Payment will have to be made 
for this,” she had said. 

Over her shoulder I saw Mr. Herbert move further 
and further from the house. It was about six o’clock 
of the ufternoon, and very windless and still. A great 
strip of cloud, hung from Green Comb to High Knott, 
gloomed across the garden thick as wool and bulging 
like a sail, so that even the scarlet flowers of the par- 
terre took from it a tint of gray. And underneath this 
cloud, from end to end, from side to side, -the garden 
seemed to me to be waiting—waiting consciously in a 
sinister quietude for this payment to be made. The 
fantastic figures into which the box-trees were shaped 
—bears, leopards, and I know not what strange mam- 
moths—appeared patient and alert in the fixity of a sure 


expectation, while the oaks and larches in the Wilder; 


ness beyond seemed purposely to restrain the flutter of 
their leaves. I felt the garden beckon me by its immo- 
bility and call me by its silence. 

Mr. Herbert had stripped his cloak from his shoul- 
ders and dropped it upon the third flight of steps; so 
that he now moved, a brown figure, here showing plain 
against the grotto or the grass, there confounded with 
the flowers. He held his sword in his hand—at that 
distance and in that dull light it looked no more danger- 
ous than a strip of lead—and ever and again he would 
cut at a bush as he passed. 

“No harm can come to him,’’ I said, seeking to dis- 
engage myself, for the wife still clung to me in her 
misplaced fear. ‘‘I could not harm him if I would; for 
they do not teach one swordsmanship at the Jesuit col- 
leges.’’ The words rose to my lips by chance, and by 
chance were spoken. But I know that the moment 
after I heard them I staggered forward with a groan 
and stood leaning my forehead against the framework 
of the window. Mrs. Herbert rose to her feet. 

I was looking down the terraces across the parterres 
to the brown figure moving away, but I did not see 
that. It was as though a black curtain had swung 
down between the garden and myself. What I saw 
was a very different scene—a little twilight room far 
away in Paris and a stern face that warned me. I 
heard a voice telling me of a supreme hour wherein 
God would put me to his touchstone—an hour for which 
I must stand sentinel. . Well, the hour had passed me, 
and I had not challenged it; and I might have foreseen 
its coming had I watched. I lifted my head; the gar- 
den again floated into view. Anthony Herbert was 
marehing through the long grass of the Wilderness, 
with never a look backward. In a moment he reached 
the fringe of trees. The trees were sparse at the border, 
and I knew that he would not stop there, but would 
rather advance until he arrived at some little dingle 
closely wooded about from view of the house. In and 
out among the boles of the trees I saw him wind. Then 
for a second he disappeared, and came to sight again 
upon a little patch of unshadowed grass. I remember 
that the sun gleamed of a sudden through an interstice 
of the cloud as he stepped into the open. The patch of 
grass shone like an emerald, and the dull strip of lead 
in his hand turned gold; and a larch upon the far rim 
where the trees grew dense, taking some stray breath 
of wind, rippled and shook the sunlight from its leaves. 
In some unaccountable way my spirits rose at the sight. 
I still was sensible of that saying, ‘‘Payment must be 
made for this,’’ but it took a color from the sunlight. 
It became, rather, ‘‘Payment can be made for this.”’ I 
slipped out of the window. Mrs. Herbert started for- 
ward to detain me.. 

“‘A duel?’? she exclaimed, in a tone as though the 
idea became yet more inconceivable to her. ‘‘Oh, no! 
Not a duel!’’ 

“No, not a duel,’’ I replied, across my shoulder, 
“only the pretense of one,’ and while my head was 
thus turned a pistol-shot rang from the Wilderness. It 
sounded like the crack of a whip, and I might have 
counted it no more than that but I saw a wisp of blue 
smoke float upward above a shrubbery and hang curl- 
ing this way and that in the sunlight. ‘‘God save us!’’ 
I cried; ‘‘but he carried a pistol!’’ and I made as though 
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I would run across the terrace toward him. But or ever 
I could move I felt a hand tighten and tighten upon my 
arm. I tried to shake it off. 

“You do not understand!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘He car- 
ried a psito]! It was a pistol that we heard. Maybe he 
was looking to the priming. Maybe he is wounded. I 
must goto him,’’ and I seized Mrs. Herbert’s hand at 
the wrist and sought to drag it away from my sleeve. 
I felt her fingers only grip more closely. I dropped her 
wrist, and began to unclasp them, one by one. 

“It is you who do not understand,’’ she said; ‘‘and 
he is not—wounded.”” She spoke in a dry, passioniess 
voice, which daunted me more than the words she ut- 
tered. I turned and looked at her in perplexity. Her 
face was like paper—even her lips were white—and her 
eyes shone from it sunken and black; I was reminded 
of them afterward by the sight of a black tarn set in a 
moor of snow which I was destined to look upon one sad 
December afternoon in this same year. They seemed to 
have grown bigger the better to express the horror 
which she felt. ‘‘He is not wounded. Be sure—be 
very sure of that!” she continued, nodding her head at 
me in a queer, matter-of-fact way, which, joined with 
the contrast of her face, had something, to my think- 
ing, awesomely grotesque. 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ I gasped, and ina momentary 
weakness staggered back against the framework of the 
window. I felt her clasp strengthen upon my arm, 
drawing me within the parlor. 

“‘He carried a pistol—yes, but why should he look 
to the priming since you were to fight with swords?” 
she whispered, shaking my arm with a little impatient 
movement. ‘‘Did you not see? His walk grew slow, 
his head drooped, drooped. He was tired, you see, so 
tired,”’ and slie uttered a low, mirthless laugh, while 
her eyes burned into me. It was a sound which I thank 
God I have never heard but the once. It was as though 
a preternatural horror claimed a preternatural expres- 
sion. ‘It was not worth while,”’ she resumed. 

“Ah, no!” Icried, as her meaning broke in upon me. 
“Til not believe that. I’ll net believe it,’? and once 
or twice I thrust out with my hands as if that way I 
could keep it aloof. 

“But you do,” she returned, and the whisper of her 
voice took on a certain eagerness. It seemed that she 
must have a partner in her thought. ‘You do believe 
it. Look! am I pale? Then I am‘your mirror. DoI 
tremble? It is an ague caught from you. You do be- 
lieve it. We know, youand I; guilt binds us in knowl- 
edge. We heard this morning. He told us, he warned 
us. If his wife proved false, he would not count it 
worth his while to punish the betrayer. But he has— 
he has punished us, so perfectly that he himself would 
pity us, were he alive to do it. Would God we both 
were dead!”’ and again she laughed; and, letting drop 
my arm, she moved away into the room. 

I had no doubt her words were true, and from the 
bottom of my heart I echoed her vain prayer. 1 re- 
membered the conviction with which he had spoken— 
all the more assured for the very quietude of his voice. 
Yes, those trees, motionless under a leaden sky, in a 
leaden silence, were the watchers about his bed, I 
braced myself to descend, but as my first step crunched 
the gravel of the terrace Mrs. Herbert was again at my 
side. 

‘*No,’’ she cried. 
dare not go.”’ 

‘‘Nay, madam,”’ I replied, ‘‘do you stay here! There 
is no need for you to come.”’ 

‘But there is, there is!’ she insisted, looking at me 
wildly like one distraught. ‘‘Step by step, we must go 
together. And so it will be always. You will see, you 
and I are fettered each to each by sin, and there’s no 
breaking the locks.’’ She shook her hands piteously. 

“Nay,” I said, *‘I will go alone.”’ 

“I dare not be left alone,’’ she replied. ‘‘For what 
if he passed you while you searched for him!’’ and she 
gave a shuddering cry and recoiled into the room. 
*‘What if he came striding from the thicket across the 
grass to where I waited here! No, no! Wait, wait 
until it’s dark. [ll go down with you. But now, in the 
daylight!—His eyes will be open; I dare not!’’ She 
stood with her hands clasped before her, toppling to- 
ward madness. I dared not leave her. There was no 
choice for me; between the dead man and the living 
woman there was no choice. I returned to the room. 

“You will wait?” she asked. 

“‘Until it is dark.” 

She moved into the alcove of the fireplace and 
crouched down upon the seat with her back against the 
wall nearest to the garden. I remained by the window 
looking down the garden, with the valley on my right. 
I saw whe strip of cloud unfold across the valley and 
lower upon the hilltops like a solid roof. The hillsides 
darkened, the bed of the valley grew black—it seemed 
to me with the shadow of the wings of death. Herea 
tree shivered; from another there the birds of a sudden 
chattered noisily. I turned and gazed across to Eagle 
Crag. The dale of Langstrath sloped upward, facing 
me between the mountains; and as I gazed I saw the 
rain drive down from the Stake Pass to the mouth ina 
great slanting column. It deployed along the hillsides; 
the mountains became unsubstantial behind it, and 
swept across the valley, lashing the house, bending the 
trees in the garden. 

“And his eyes will be open,’’ said Mrs. Herbert, be- 
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hind my shoulder. I started round. Her white face 
was like a ray-mask in the gloom of the chamber. But 
as I turned she moved back again to the fireplace. ‘‘It 
is cold,’’ she said, with a shiver. 

I set fire to the wood upon the hearth, and as the 
logs crackled and blazed she bent forward and spread 
out her hands to the flame. 

I dropped into the seat opposite to her, and so we sat 
for a long while in silence. Once it seemed to me that 
I heard the hoofs of a horse upon the gravel of the drive 
—galloping up to the house and in a little galloping 
away from it. But what with the beating of the rain 
and the turmoil of the wind I could not make sure; nor, 
indeed, did I feel any concern to know. Once Mrs. Her- 
bert raised her head to me and said, as if answering 
some objection which I had urged: 

“It was because he loved me that he told the steward. 
That was his way. God made him so,”’ and her voice as 
she spoke was very soft. Her face, too, softened, as I 
could see from the glow of the fire, and I knew that her 
husband in his death was drawing her more surely to- 
ward him than he had ever done in life. ‘‘He was very 
good to me,”’ she said to herself. *‘It was I who plagued 
him. He was very good to me, and I—I love him.”’ 

It was as though she had forgotten he was dead, 
and more than one remark of the same kind she made, 
while the room darkened behind us and the night fell 
upon the world without and the rain-drops hissed down 
the chimney into the fire. I dared not rouse her, though 
the forgetfulness struck me as horrible ; but once I know 
I shifted restively upon my seat, and she looked at me 
suddenly as though she had forgotten that I was there, 
as though, indeed, she did not know me. But, in a lit- 
tle, recognition glanced in her eyes, and they hardened 
slowly to hatred. However, she said nothing, but 
turned her face again to the fire and so stared into it 
with eyes like pebbles. 

After a while the wind lulled, the rain-drops hissed 
less often and finally ceased altogether. A line of 
moonlight shot into the room, and lay upon the carpet 
like a silver rod. The room became mistily luminous, 
and then pitilessly bright. Meanwhile, no one seemed 
as yet to be astir within the house. 

I rose unsteadily from my seat; she followed my ex- 
ample. ‘Yes, let us go,’ she said, and we went out on 
to the terrace. 








CHAPTER IX. 
THE NIGHT OF THE 23D—IN THE GARDEN. 

As we descended the terrace steps the horror of this 
task on which we were set broke in upon me in its full 
significance. Above our heads, it is true, the moon 
sailed through a clear sky, upon the trees in the Wilder- 
ness the rain-drops glistened with a sprightly brilliancy 
like the silver lamps of fairies; but beneath us on the 
floor of the garden a white mist smoked aud writhed, 
and somewhere—somewhere under that mist lay the 
dead body slain by me. 

We met the mist at the line where the parterre bor- 
ders on the Wilderness and walked through it knee-deep 
until the trees grew dense. At that point, however, we 
separated, and moved forward thenceforth with an in- 
terval between us, that we might the sooner end our 
search, and, so doing, we quickly lost sight of one an- 
other. I made directly, so far as I could guess, for the 
bushes above which I had seen the smoke of the pistol 
float; but, being come near to the spot, what with the 
delusive light and the many shrubs crowding there- 
about, I could by no means determine which was the 
particular one I sought. 

Moreover, since I walked, as I say, knee-deep in 
mist, it was a very easy and possible thing for me to 
pass within an inch of the body and be never a jot the 
wiser unless my foot chanced to knock on it. I walked, 
therefore, very slowly, and in a great agony and deso- 
lation of remorse. It seemed to me that his wraith was 
a presence in the garden and the garden its most fitting 
habitation. For now that I had left the open, and was 
circled about with the boskage, I moved through a 
world shadowy and fantastic. The shadows of the 
branches laced the floor of mist in a grotesque pattern, 
and among them my shadow moved, and moved alone, 
swelling and dwindling as I turned this way and that 
in the moonlight ; and now and again, invisible beneath 
the mist, a creeping plant would twine of a sudden 
about my ankle, and I would stop with a cry half 
checked upon my lips, fancying for a moment that it 
was the dead man’s fingers clutching me. 

Moreover, as I brushed against the boughs, the rain- 
drops would patter from the leaves with the most mel- 
ancholy sound that ever a man heard. To me I know 
they sounded like the pattering feet of little children. 
I remember that when the thought first struck me I 
groaned aloud in the anguish of my spirit. The patter- 
ing of little cnildren’s feet, and here was the young hus- 
band dead through me as surely as though my hand had 
pulled the trigger and the young wife as surely wid- 
owed! And when I rose and continued my search, that 
sound pursued me. It was as though the children ran 
after me, with many steps to my one stride. I was like 
the Dutch piper they tell of in story books, who led the 
little children in a long train from Hamlin town; only 
those children laughed and sang and played as they 
went, merriment in their voices, rosy expectation in 
their looks; but those who followed me that night, fol- 
lowed in the saddest silence. The only noise they made 
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was the pattering of their feet—unborn children mutely 
accusing me for that they could never see the day. In- 
deed, I drank my fill of punishment that night. 

How long it was that I wandered thus I do not know, 
but all at once a cry rang out through the quiet. It 
came from some distance upon my right, and was the 
cry of a woman. I hurried -in that direction as quickly 
as the long wet grass allowed, and in a little I came to 
an open space. Mrs. Herbert was kneeling in the cen- 
ter, with her arms in front of her, buried in the mist. 
I ran toward her, but she did not perceive me until I 
was within a few yards of her. 

“No!”’ she cried suddenly, and she lifted up her 
arms and held them toward me to keep me off. ‘‘Not 
you! Not you!” and with that she dipped her arms 
again into the mist and began to croon over to herself 
a little tender lullaby such as mothers will sing about a 
cradle. I noticed that she moved her hands, and I fan- 
cied that I understood the significance of the move- 
ments. For now they seemed to caress a face, now to 
repose upon a breast. 

‘*‘Madam,”’ I said gently, “I know that my help must- 
be the most unwelcome thing to you in all the world. 
Yet I must offer it, and you must accept it. There is 
no other way,” and I bent down toward the ground. 

*‘No!”’ she cried, and with all her strength she thrust 
my arms aside, repulsing me. The moonlight shone in 
her eyes, and they glared at me, wild with hatred. 
‘‘No!’’—she leaned forward over the spot, protecting it 
—‘‘your touch would stain,’’ and with a sudden move- 
ment she caught hold of a hand of mine and peered at 
it, as though she thought to see blood there. ‘‘No, you 
must not—”’ ; 

“But I must,’”’ I interrupted her, for her wits seemed 
all distraught, and I could endure this evidence of her 
suffering no longer. ‘I must,’’ I repeated, and in my 
turn I dipped my hands into the curling mist. She gave 
a shrill scream, as though I had laid violent hands on 
her, sprang to her feet, and made, in a stumbling run, 
beneath the trees toward the house. I knelt down 
where she had knelt and dipped my hands in the mist 
as she had done. What they touched was a fallen tree- 
trunk. 

I started to my feet and ran back to the house. 
There was no one in the parlor. I hurried into the hall. 
There was no one there. I ran down the road. At the 
gates I saw ahead of me in the darkness the flutter of a 
dress. I raced after it; I heard a cry which the sound 
of my running provoked, and Mrs. Herbert began to run 
from me. I called to her, but she only quickened her 
pace, and accordingly I relaxed mine. In a little her 
run became a walk, and so, keeping behind her, I fol- 
lowed her to the outskirts of Keswick and then returned 
to Blackladies. 

The house, however, was now lighted up and the 
door closed. I knocked, and one of the servants opened 
it tome. I did not speak to him, but ran through the 
hall to the garden and resumed the search. I continued 
it until the sky in the east grew white, and after that, 
when the sun had risen and the birds were singing. 
The mist cleared from the ground, and at last, in the 
clear daylight, I came again to the shrubs whither I 
had marched at the outset, and I saw something which 
made the hope spring again in my breast. The grass 
for some yards was trampled and crushed as though 
from a struggle. I picked up a shred of lace; it might 
have been torn in a struggle from a ruffle or cravat. I 
dropped upon my knees and searched in the grass; in 
a little I came upon a pistol; it was the pistol which I 
had noticed in Mr. Herbert’s lodging, and, moreover, it 
was discharged. It was he, th n, who had fired, but— 
but it was plain he had not fired it at himself? In a 
feverish haste I crawled on my knees within this 
trampled circle. If he had been attacked, who had 
attacked him? I needed a clew to answer me ‘that 
question; and I found the clew. After a long while, it 
is true, but nevertheless I found it. It was no more 
than a metal button, but I had seen the like upon the 
uniforms of King George’s officers. 

I held it in my hands, turning it over and over. For, 
to my thinking, the mines of Golconda held no jewel 
half so precious. It was a sign to me that Anthony 
Herbert was not dead. The one pistol which had been 
discharged was his own. He had been captured, and 
capture seemed to me so small a thing in the revulsion 
of my feelings. Of the reason for his capture I did not 
conjecture at all. I stood with an intense feeling of 
gratefulness softening at my heart and dimming my 
eyes. Then I remembered that there was one whose 
right to share my knowledge and my gratitude I had 
already too long deferred. I started with all speed for 
the house; the garden laughed in the sunshine as I ran, 
and the flowers took on a richer beauty and sprinkled 
the air with a sweeter perfume. 

But as I neared the open space I saw, through an 
opening of the trees, Aron run from the parlor and 
down the steps in a great haste. I shouted to him, and 
he lifted his head and seemed to look for the spot whence 
the shout came. But he did not in any measure slacken 
his pace. I shouted again, and he caught sight of me 
and waved his hands. I ran on, and again he waved 
his hands, but with a more violent gesture. I met him 
half-way across the open space of meadow. 

“Quick, sir!’ said he, panting in a great disorder. 
‘‘Back—back to the trees!’’ and he caught me by the 
flap of the coat. 
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I tugged the coat away. 

“For God’s sake, Master Lawrence, stop!” 

‘ But I was already running past him; the which he 
saw, and, putting out a foot, tripped me up without 
ceremony. I sprawled full-length on the grass. ‘‘How 
dare ycu?’’ I spluttered out, in a rage. 

“IT would do as much again, sir, and more, were there 
the same need. Quick, sir, to the trees!’? and he 
stooped to help me to my feet. Then, “‘It’s-too late,” 
he whispered, and, pressing me down by the shoulder, 
dropped at my side. '‘‘Look, Master Lawrence, look!” 
and he nodded toward the house. y 

I saw the flash of a redcoat in the little parlor, then 
another, and another. The room filled with soldiers. 

“Keep your head low, sir! God send they do not 
look this way! If only we had reached the trees!’’ and 
he stretched himself flat in the grass and began to 
crawl toward the shelter. 

“They come for me?’’ I whispered, imitating his ex- 
ample. 

Yes!’ he returned. ‘'I must needs think so.”’ 

‘*Why?”’ 

“T saw them marching up the drive and Mr.’’—he 
paused over the name—‘‘Mr. Ashlock was with them.”’ 

**Ashlock?’’ I exclaimed, with a start; for, in the 
press of trouble which these last twelve hours had 
brought, I had clean forgotten the man. 

“Hush!” replied Aron. 

“Oh! why keep up the lie?’ I answered savagely. 
‘Call him Jervas Rookley and have done with it. He 
came with King George’s soldiers, did he? Aron—or 
Ashlock, I take it, I should call you—when next Mr. 
Jervas Rookley makes up his accounts for me he shall 
make them up with his own hand, I promise you that.” 

The old man shook his head very sadly. ‘‘I fear me,”’ 
he agreed, ‘‘that Mr. Jervas is for something in all this ” 

“For more than you know,’’ I replied; ‘‘and, indeed, 
for more than I know, too, as yet.’’ Of a sudden I re- 
membered that evening when I had seen Jervas Rook- 
ley enter through the parlor window. “There is a 
secret way into the garden,” I said, and then a new 
thought flashed in upon me. ‘It was doubtless by that 
way the soldiers came.”’ 

“No, sir,’ said Ashlock, *‘they came by the high- 
road. Else I should not have seen them.’”’ 

“True,’’ said I, ‘‘those soldiers did, but they are not 
all the soldiers in Cumberland. And this secret way— 
you know it?” 

“T know it,’ he answered; ‘‘but we must reach the 
thicket first.’’ 

I looked backward across my sboulder. The soldiers 
were spreading over the terrace. I turned my face and 
strained every muscle to help me forward. Each*mo- 
ment I expected to hear the clink of a saber against a 
spur, and a voice cry ‘‘Halt!’’ or to see a shadow fall 
from behind my shoulder across the grass in front. ‘‘I 
must not be taken,’’ I said to myself, yet knew full well 
that I might; ‘‘I must not be taken.” It was not so 
much the thought of my own peril that plagued me, 
but rather the desire to inform Mrs. Herbert that her 
husband was not dead. It pressed upon me like a sheer 
necessity. I must escape. 

Ashlock at my side uttered a groan. “I can go no» 
further, Master Lawrence,’’ he said, and lay prone in 
an extremity of exhaustion, his face purple, and the 
veins pulsing upon it. ‘‘Were I ten years younger—but 
I cannot.”’ 

For answer I twined my arm about his body and 
dragged him forward. Every muscle in his body was 
a-quiver, the sweat poured from his forehead, and his 
chest heaved upon my arm as though it would crack; 
and all the while the screen of grass was close above 
our eyes and the sun burning upon our backs and heads. 
At last a shadow fell between the sun and us. I stopped 
with a groan, and let my forehead fall forward on the 
ground. In a trice I saw myself captured, tried, exe- 
cuted, and meanwhile Mrs. Herbert would sit a-weep- 
ing in Keswick for a husband who was not dead. 

“Thank God!’’ said Ashlock. “It is the shadow of 
the first tree.” : 

I raised my head, just checking the cry of joy which 
sprang to my lips. A little to the left of usa great leafy 
branch stretched out toward us. We crawled forward 
again, past a tree-trunk, then another, then another, 
and in a minute I was standing up behind a shrub, and 
Ashlock was lying at my feet, his breath coming in 
hoarse gasps from between his parched lips, his eyes 
closed, and his whole body limp and broken. 

I peered round the shrub. The soldiers were scat- 
tered over the parterre, and then of a sudden I saw 
something which doubled my fears. For right across 
the meadow a furrow was drawn in a wavering line as 
though by the clumsiest scytheman. And it led straight 
to this bush. In a minute the soldiers must see it. I 
sprang to Ashlock. It was no less than a necessity that 
Ashlock should escape from that garden without incur- 
ring a suspicion. I needed a friend in the house for 
one thing; for another, I needed a messenger who could 
safely show himself in Keswick. 

Accordingly I raised Ashlock to his feet and sup- 
ported him through the thicket until we came to the 
labyrinth: The secret entrance lay in the last square 
of the labyrinth at the corner of the garden against the 
hillside, and had been constructed by Jervas Rookley 
during the lifetime of his father. It consisted of no 
more than a number of iron pegs driven into the inter 
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stices of the stone wall and hidden beneath a drapery of 
ivy. I descended first, and Ashlock followed me closely, 
so that if by any chance he slipped I might be able to 
lend him a hand. As ‘soon as we were safely at the 
bottom I said: ‘‘Now, Ashlock, your way lies down the 
valley, mine up the hillside. You will get back into 
the house unnoticed, make sure of that! And to-day 
you will ride into Keswick and take this message from 
me to Mrs. Herbert.’’ I tore a page from the note-book 
which I carried in my pocket and hurriedly scribbled 
on it: ‘‘He is not dead,’’ and added thereto my initials. 
‘Now, good-by. Be instant with the message! I doubt 
me but it is the last order you will ever take from me,”’ 
and so I turned from him and began running up the 
hillside. 

Ashlock called out tome. “Sir,” he cried, ‘‘I know 
not where I can have news of you. It will be well that 
I should know.”’ 

“You can have news of me,” I replied, ‘“‘at my Lord 
Derwentwater’s, but be careful how you come there 
lest you imperil him;’’ and of a sudden he snatched up 
my hand and kissed it, 

“Master Lawrence,’’ he said, in a broken voice of 


apology, ‘‘my father served Sir John Rookley’s father.” - 


“Therefore,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘you must serve Sir 
John Rookley’s son. It is very right,’’ and I patted 
him gently on the shoulder. ‘It is just for that rea- 
son a@ man serves his king. It is the house one serves, 
not the man who heads it.”’ 

‘But I would you were Sir John Rookley’s son.”’ 
The tenderness with which he spoke cut me like a 
knife. 

“Nay,’’ said I, “if there were a choice to be made, 
you would not be right in choosing me.”’ 

I had barely ended the sentence before a cry rang 
out from the garden. It came, however, faintly to our 
ears. ‘‘Quick!’? I said. ‘‘They have come upon our 
tracks in the grass. Quick! That note must reach 
Keswick to-day, and your hand must deliver it.”’ 

With that we parted. I mounted the hillside until I 
came to a large bowlder and threw myself on the 
ground beneath its shelter. In a fever of impatience I 
watched Ashlock descend along the wall, and yet the 
moment he had turned the corner and was clean out of 
my sight, I wished him back again. I was in truth sunk 
to such a depth of shame and self-contempt as made this 
old servant’s good-will an extraordinary consolation. 
For now that I had had time to grow used to the knowl- 
edge that Anthony Herbert was not dead, I began to see 
more clearly the wickedness of my preceding conduct. 

It was, then, with a very lonely feeling that I 
climbed to the ridge of Green Comb. Beneath me I 
could see Blackladies and its garden much as on that 
morning when I first rode thither over Coldbarrow Fell. 
But I saw it with very different eyes. Then, proud of 
my intrusted mission, I had looked upon it as an instru- 
ment of loyalty, a prop, however fragile, of the cause I 
served and my father had served before me. Now it was 
to me a monument of failure. Here I had failed through 
and through. I had proved false to Mr. Herbert; I had 
been juggled like the merest fool in my service.to the 
King. I had but to turn and over against me I could 
see the very spot where I had forced Jervas Rookley to 
make his vow of concealment upon his knees, and a little 
lower down the winding path where I had come to my 
knees and Jervas Rookley bad sat his horse over me. 
Well, I had kept faith with him, at all events, and 
how had he kept faith with me? The redcoats 
sprinkled in the garden below gave me the answer. 
Yes, I had kept faith with him. It seemed to me a 
wonderful and astonishing thing, so deep was my 
humiliation, but it was true. I had kept faith with 
him, and I hugged the thought to my very breast. In 
the wreck of my hopes and pride, it stood erect as you 
may see a single column standing amid a pile of ruins; 
and perhaps, I thought, since that one column stands, 
if he could but bring perseverance to the work, a man 
might in time rebuild the whole. 

To effect anything of this sort, however, I must needs 
first of all escape, and to that end I kept all the day 
along the hilltops, and at the fall of the dark came 
down Bleaberry Fell to the great wood that fringes 
Derwentwater over against Rampsholme Island. 
About a mile to the east of the wood was a fisherman’s 
cottage, with which I was sufficiently familiar, since 
the fisherman had ferried me over often enough to 
Lord’s Island, and many another visitor to my Lord 
Derwentwater besides, who came in a great hurry when 
the night was fallen dark. To this cottage I crept, and, 
tapping at the window-pane, presently the man came 
out and joined me. 

He asked no questions, being well practiced in the 
habit of secrecy, but put me across to the steps and so 
pushed off again without a word. I thought it best not 
to openly knock at the door, but crept round to a room 
wherein I knew Lord Derwentwater was used to sit of 
an evening. To my inexpressible relief, I saw that the 
windows were lighted. I knocked on the pane; the 
sash was thrown up. 

‘Who is it?’? asked Lord Derwentwater. 

I set my hand on the sill and climbed into the room. 


CHAPTER X. 
A TALK WITH LORD DERWENTWATER. I ESCAPE. 
“LAWRENCE!” he exclaimed, starting back at the 
sight of me, and with a cry Lady Derwentwater came 
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forward and took my hand. In truth, I must have cut 
a sufliciently pitiable figure, for my dress was all fouled 
from head to foot, and my face, I have no doubt, the 
complement of my dress, 

‘The soldiers are after me!’’ I gasped out. 

‘‘Ah! Jervas Rookley!’’ cried Lord Derwentwater, 
with a bang of his fist upon the table, the while his wife 
got me some brandy from a sideboard. ‘‘But I warned 
you, Lawrence! I warned you when I caught sight of 
him in Keswick.”’ 

“T know,’’ I answered. ‘‘But you did not warn me 
he was a traitor. All this while Jervas Rookley has 
been my steward at Blackladies.”’ 

“Your steward,’’ exclaimed Lord Derwentwater; 
‘“‘and you did not know.”’ 

“Nay,’’ I replied, ‘‘it was not so much that. But 
I would not know. 1 pledged my word to him.’’ With 
that I drank off the brandy. 

“Oh, if you had only told me this!’’ he cried. 

‘I could not,’’ Ianswered. ‘‘I had but conjectures, 
and they were not enough to warrant me. There was 
but one fact in all the business which was clearly known 


_to me: I had pledged my word to him.” 


“‘Nay,’’ said Lady Derwentwater, and she laid a pity- 
ing hand upon my shoulder, “‘he was right, since he had 
given his word;’’ and I—why, I groaned aloud and let 
my face fall forward on my arms. ‘‘Ah, poor boy!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘All this day he has been out upon the 
hills, and here we stand plaguing him with questions, 
when we should be ransacking the pantry. We deserve 
to be whipped.” 

She cautiously unlocked the door and slipped out of 
the room. 

But it was not any bodily want that troubled me so 
much as the unmerited kindliness of her tone and gest- 
ure. It wrought on me, indeed, with such a melting 
compulsion that, had she remained within the room, I 
verily believe Ishould have blurted out that other story, 
witha ‘‘Withhold your pity until it is deserved.’”” Lord 
Derwentwater locked the door behind his wife and be- 
gan to walk about the room. 

“‘Lawrence,”’ said he, ‘‘I am in some way to blame 
for this. But Idid not know the fellow was masquerad- 
ing at Blackladies as your steward. He was disinher- 
ited, you know. But do you know why?”’ 

“Because he was a Jacobite,’’ I replied. 

“‘Because he was a spy,’”’ cried Lord Derwentwater. 
‘“A spy—do you understand: paid by the government to 
worm himself into the Jacobite councils. I know, for 
his father told me, and told me on his deathbed. Sir 
John was a Whig, you know, but an honest one, anda 
gentleman, and the shock the knowledge caused him 
caused his death.”’ 

“A spy!’ Lexclaimed. ‘And I might have known! 
I might have known it at Commercy.”’ 

“At Commercy?”’ said he, with a start. 

“I might have known it in mid-channel. It was the 
letter his hands were searching for ;’’ and noticing Lord 
Derwentwater’s perplexity, I related to him the whole 
story of Rookley’s coming to Paris, the promise I made 
him there, the journey to Lorraine, 

‘You had speech with the king,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and 
Jervas Rookley knew. You carried a letter—”’ 

“In the king’s hand to the Duke of Ormond.” 

‘‘And Jervas Rookley knew!”’ 

‘“‘Ay, he tried to steal it,’’ and a great silence fell 
upon us both. We looked into eagh other’s eyes; I 
know I held my breath. With a swift stealthy move- 
ment, more significant to me than even the silence was, 
he unlocked the door again and peered into the passage. 

“We were speaking overloud, Lawrence,’ he said 
in a hushed whisper. ‘‘God send that no one heard!’’ 

He was on the point of locking the door again, when 
Lady Derwentwater returned, bearing a loaded tray. 

“It is a bad case you are in,’’ said Lord Derwent- 
water. ‘You had best fallto. It must not be known 
you were here to-night. I would gladly hide you—”’ 

“Nay,” said I. ‘I have brought you near enough to 
danger as it is.”’ 

He waved the remark aside. 

‘There is no sense in such talk between friends. But 
Lord’s Island is no safe place for you. I am suspected; 
you are known for my friend. Here will they come 
first to search for you.”’ 

“But to-morrow,’’ interrupted his wife, ‘‘not to- 
night.” 

“It were best he leave to-night,’’ replied Lord Der- 
wentwater. 

“Ah, no, James!”’ she returned, ‘‘it would be ill us- 
age in any case to dismiss so easily a friend so hard put 
to it, and the worst usage in the world toward Mr. Clav- 
ering. For look, what the boy most needs is a bed.” 

‘‘And what if he were taken in it! That would be 
worse usage still. Anna, we cannot risk his life for the 
sake of our manners.” 

I seconded him in his advice, for though I was drop- 
ping with fatigue, and Lady Derwentwater’s words 
called up I know not what sweet visions of lavender 
sheets, I knew that at any moment the sheriff’s mes- 
senger might come rapping at the doors. Lady Der- 
wentwater accordingly said no more, but betook herself 
to filling my glass and heaping up my plate with an air 
of such maternal tenderness as pierced me to the heart. 
If she only knew, I thought! If she only knew what 
manner of man she tended on! And again I was very 
near to blurting out my story. 
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‘There is one thing,” said I, ‘‘which I do not under- 
stand. For if Rookley meant my ruin, why should he 
wait so long to accomplish it? He had the means te 
hand the day that I set.foot in England.’’ 

Lord Derwentwater stopped suddenly in his walk. 

‘*You received my letter yesterday?’’ 

““A letter?” said I. ‘“‘No! What time of the day 
was it sent?” 

“In the afternoon.” 

Iremembered that I had seemed to hear the hoofs 
of a horse upon the drive when I was in the parlor. 
Lord Derwentwater slipped out of the room. In a lit- 
tle he came back with a face scared. 

‘The letter was handed to your steward,” he said. 
‘‘The man I sent was a new servant, else he would have 
known who the steward was.” 

‘‘But what was in the letter?’ 

“It was a message from Harry St. John, inclosed in 
a letter which came to me. It said the French king 
was dying, and no help was to be expected from the 
regent who would follow him. It said the rising was 
to be deferred.” 

‘‘Then I understand!’’ I exclaimed, starting to mi, 
feet. ‘‘I had promised Rookley to restore the estate 
when the king came to hisown. So long as there was 
a chance of that he would let me go free. But when 
that chance failed, he might buy back Blackladies by 
selling me.”’ 

‘‘Ay,” said Derwentwater, ‘‘that is Jervas Rookley 
from top to toe. He would have one foot marking time 
with King George,-and the other stepping forward with 
King James.”’ 

And again he paced musingly about the room, while 
I betook myself to my supper. At last: 

“I know,” he said; and then turning to me, “I was 
thinking whither I should send you. There is old Ralph 
Curwen. You will be safe with him at Applegarth.” 

It seemed to me that I had heard the name before, 
but on what occasion I could not at the moment re- 
member. 

‘“‘He lives in Ennerdale,’’ continued he; ‘‘an honest 
Jack; but he is old, and since his son died has known 
little company beyond his books. You will be safe with 
him.” 

. “Ay, but will he be safe with me?’’ I objected. 

“No doubt of that. He has taken no part in these 
quarrels of ours for many a day, and they will not look 
for you in Ennerdale.’’ 

He sat down and wrote a letter. 

“I will send, you thither,” he said, ‘‘with a servant I 
can trust, and as soon as may be we’ll get you out of 
England ;’’ and he rose, crossed over to a table, and, 
unlocking a drawer, took out a little diary. 

‘‘Let me seel’’ he said. ‘To-day is St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. It may be that Ican send you across to 
France— Why, what ails you?’’ 

“It is nothing,” I replied hastily. 

It was indeed the mere mention of the date which 
made me sway likea man falling and grasp at the table. 
To-day was St. Bartholomew’s Day. Then yesterday 
was the eve—the eve of St. Bartholomew. My thoughts 
went back to the preacher I had heard in Paris, and to 
the picture of the dead man speaking, who had seemed 
in my imagination to thunder out at me, ‘‘The eve of 
St. Bartholomew.”’ 

Lord Derwentwater went from the room to give his 
orders, and ten minutes later I was being rowed across 
the lake toward Silver Hill, and watching two heads at 
the lighted window diminish into specks. 

There was but the one man in the boat besides my- 
self, Lord Derwentwater’s servant Tash. According- 
ly, on disembarking in a little wood on the west shores 
of Derwentwater, we drew the boat on to dry ground, 
and striking up the hillside, walked southward along 
the slopes of Catbells and Maiden Moor. But for my 
part I took little note of our direction. My head nodded 
on my shoulders, my feet stumbled behind my guide's 
in a mechanic progression. Had he led me back into 
Keswicktown I should have followed him. I walked 
in a daze of weariness, sensible of but two things in the 
world; one that the fresh smell of the grass and pars- 
ley-fern was every way as sweet as lavender to lie in; 
the other that I must still walk on, since there was 
something to be done that I and I alone could do, 

In the morning we moved yet higher up the slopes, 
and so walking ever southward past Dale Head Tarn 
and Honister, came to a lofty ridge between Grey 
Knotts and Brandreth, about nine o’clock of the morn- 
ing. There my guide called a halt, and pulling my hat 
over my eyes, I plumped down on the grass and slept 
without more ado. 

CHAPTER X). 
APPLEGARTH. 


WHEN I fell asleep the sun was just climbing above 
the shoulder of Skiddaw; when I waked again, it was 
down very close above the Isle of Man, so that I could 
see the surf flash in a line of gold as it broke against the 
rocks. Tash had brought with him some cheese and a 
loaf of bread; and being hard set with long fast, I spent 
no great while over grace, but fell to and moistened the 
food with the sweetest water that ever I drank, fetch- 
ing it from a little stream which bubbled by through 
the grass a few yards away. Tash pointed me out a 
valley which cleft the mountains westward a little i) 
our left and made a right angle with the ridge on which 
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we lay. At the end of the valley I saw the corner of a 
lake. The valley, he told me, was called Gillerthwaite, 
and the lake Ennerdale Water. Mr. Curwen’s house 
was built upon the banks of the Water, but was invisi- 
ble to us, since it lay in a kind of bay to the north, be- 
hind some projecting cliffs of a reddish stone. 

“But we will wait here till nightfall,’’ he said; and, 
nothing loth, I turned over on my back and fell to re- 
solving, so well as I could, the perplexities in which I 
was coiled. I now saw very clearly that Rookley’s plot 
had not, as I had imagined, been aimed against myself, 
but rather against Anthony Herbert; and my new 
knowledge that my worthy cousin was a government 
spy gave me some light to conjecture-of a cause. For 
I fefiected that Herbert had come suddenly to Keswick 
at the very time when rebellion was a-brewing in these 
parts; that he had made Lord Derwentwater’s acquaint- 
ance, and had painted his lady’s portrait; that upon my 
coming to Blackladies, Lord Derwentwater had put me 
into relations with the man; and that I too had com- 
missioned a portrait of him. Now Lord Derwentwater 
was suspected of favoring the Stuart claims, and cer- 
vailily Rookley knew that I not merely favored them 
but was working to further them. It would be thena 
natural suspicion for Rookley to draw that we were all 
three implicated in the same business, and that Herbert 
was merely using his skill as a concealment of his geau- 
ine purpose. Moreover, I thought of a sudden, there 
was that medal in Mr. Herbert’s apartment. True, I 
had seen him lock itup. But he must bring it out again 
to copy it, and he was not of that orderliness which 
wculd insure his replacing it. What if Rookley had 
seen the medal in Herbert's Jodging? Joined to his sus- 
picions, that one certain fact would change those sus- 
picions to convictions. Rookley would believe, and 
would have reason to believe, that Herbert was a Jaco- 
bite agent. Granted that presumption, and Rookley’s 
conduct became clear. He was marking time with 
King George, and stepping forward with King James. 
He would lay Herbert by the heels in the one interest, 
and leave me untouched in the other, so long as it was 
doubtful which way the wind was setting. I found an 
additional reason to credit this hypothesis, because it 
was plainly Rookley’s intention to bring about Her- 
bert’s arrest secretly, or, at all events, without my 
knowledge. 

“I had thought to find you in the garden,’’ Herbert 
had said; the words came back to me in a flash. I 
sprang to my feet in some excitement. Tash, in a 
flurry, asked me what it was I saw; but I moved away 
without answering him, certain that I had a hold upon 
the key of the plot, fearful lest I should lose it. 

“IT had thought to find you in the garden,’’ and the 
solliers were in the garden. Moreover, there was but 
one man who could have Jed Mr. Herbert to believe 
that he would find us in the garden—Jervas Rookley. 
Anl Jervas Rookley had every reason in the world to 
feel assured that neither Mrs. Herbert nor myself would 
be discovered there. 

I had no longer a shadow of doubt. Anthony Her- 
bert had been beguiled to Blackladies that his arrest 
might be brought about with secrecy. Only Jervas 
Rookley had made one mistake; he had presumed in 
his victim the same cunning and concealment of which 
he was master himself. Mr. Herbert had defeated the 
secrecy of the plan by his outburst in his lodging; but 
for that outburst, the arrest would have been effected 
with all the secrecy which Rookley desired. 

From that point in my speculations I went forward 
to a resolve. I knew Herbert to be in no way con- 
cerned with our plans and hopes. Indeed I doubted 
whether he cared a straw which king occupied the 
throne, so long as he could continue in the exercise of 
his art. But, on the other hand, there was the medal in 
his possession, and I distrusted the impartiality of jus- 
tice in a matter where passions were so inflamed. My 
resolve then was no more than this: that if by any 
means a man could I would secure Mr. Herbert’s en- 
largement, if only as an act of reparation, and if it cost 
me my life. But, to tell the truth, my life at this mo- 
ment had not the least savor of sweetness, and to let it 
go seemed the easiest thing in the world. 

The question, however, which weighed on me was 
how I should accomplish his enlargement. For I did 
not know, and had no means of knowing, whither he 
had been taken. They might have carried him to Lon- 
don, there to be examined. Suppose that was true, and 
I went down into the valley and gave myself up. Why, 
I had not sufficient trust in the authorities to be certain 
that Herbert would get the benefit of my evidence. I 
could prove that the medal belonged to me; but should 
I be allowed to tender that proof on Herbert’s behalf? 
I might lie in prison the while he was brought to his 
trial. No, before I gave myself up I n‘ust know whither 
Anthony Herbert had been taken. And as far as I 
could tell there was but one man who could give me the 
information. Could I force it from Jervas Rookley? I 
asked myself, and even in the asking laughed. For 
here was the darkness coming up out of the sea and 
wrapping the mountains about, and here was I hiding 
in the midst of them, a hunted outlaw. Tash called to 
me that it was time for us to set out, and we started 
down the hillside into Gillerthwaite, he leading, as be- 
fore, I, as before, following him, but no longer in the 
daze and stupor of yesternight. Rather, on the con- 
trary, I walked with eyes needlessly alert and with feet 
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overtimorous and careful. For if I got no other profit 
from my reflections I had drawn from them this one 
conviction, and I was sensible of it as of a sheer neces- 
sity: I must be ready, I thought—since I knew so little 
—I must be ready to seize any occasion of Mr. Herbert’s 
enlargement, at the instant of its discovery. So that, as 
we scrambled down the slope, with the mist gathering 
around us, I came to fear a slip with an extraordinary 
apprehension. Where the grass steepened I straight- 
way imagined a fatal precipice; and when a stone slid 
beneath my heel, I felt all the blood drain from my heart 
and leave me shaking in a panic. The night, in conse- 
quence, had completely fallen by the time we came to 
a pony-track in the bed of the valley. I remember that 
I asked carelessly whither it led from Ennerdale and 
Tash tole me that it passed into the valley called New- 
lands, which runs parallel with Derwentwater, and is 
only separated from the lake by that line of hills along 
which we had walked during the night. 

‘‘Then,”’ said I carelessly, ‘‘it is a path by which one 
may travel to Keswick.” 

‘Ay,’ he replied, and for the moment I thought no 
more of the matter. 

Before we had come to the head of Ennerdale Water 
the moon was up and shining fitfully through a wrack 
of clouds. The valley, however, was clear of mist, so 
that I was able to distinguish the house of Applegarth 
while I was as yet at some distance from its doors. It 
was a long, plain building, which promised comfort 
within by its very lack of ornamentation without; built 
in a single story, and painted a white color. But it 
seemed to me, even in that uncertain light, to-bear the 
marks of neglect and decay. There was a little garden 
in front of the house, separated from the lake-shores by 
an unkempt hedge, and planted only with a few fuchsia 
bushes; the walls of the house were here and there dis- 
colored, and once or twice. as I passed up the garden- 
path I stepped upon a tile. A woman servant opened 
the door, and I asked for Mr. Curwen. She looked me 
over for a second. 

*‘And what may be your business with Mr. Curwen?”’ 

“That I can hardly tell you,”’ said I, with a laugh. 

“Ah, but you must,’’ said she. She was a woman of 
some bulk, and she stood with her arms akimbo, filling 
the doorway. ‘“‘Is it his last few guineas you might be 
wanting?’ she asked, with a slow sarcasm. 

‘‘Why, good wife,’’ I answered impatiently, ‘“‘do you 
look for gentlemen of the road in Ennerdale?”’ 

‘Good wife!’ she said, with a toss of the head. 
“Good wife to a ninny-hammer?’’ and she looked me 
over again. Indeed, I doubt not but we cut sufficiently 
disreputable figures. ‘‘Not I! And you’ll just tell me 
your business. There are others besides gentlemen of 
the road who put their fingers into peckets which don’t 
belong to them.’ 

“Hold your noise, Mary Tyson,” said Tash, behind 
my shoulder. ‘‘Do you know me?” 

“Oh!”’ said she, with a start, “it’s William Tash 
from—”’ 

‘That'll do!’’ he broke in; ‘‘no need to speak names. 
Show the gentleman to Mr. Curwen.”’ 

Mary Tyson stood aside from the door. 
into the hall. 

“You'll tind him in the room,”’ she said, with a curt 
nod toward a door facing me. I crossed to it and 
rapped on the panels, but got no answer whatsoever. 
It is true, I could hear a voice within, but the voice 
seemed to be declaiming a speech. I rapped again. 

“Oh, the dainty knuckles!’’ cried Mary, and, push- 
ing roughly past me, she banged upon the door with a 
great fist like a ham bone, and threw it open without 
further ceremony. The voice ceased from its declama- 
tion; I entered the room. It was very dark, being 
paneled all about with bookcases, and the ceiling very 
low. A single lamp glimmered on a table in the center 
of the carpet. An old gentleman rose from before a 
great folio spread out upon the table. 

‘“‘What is it, Mary?’’ he asked, in a tone of gentle 
annoyance. ‘You interrupt me.”’ 

‘A visitor,’’ replied Mary. 

‘‘A visitor!’ said the old gentleman, his voice 
changing on the instant to an eager politeness. ‘“‘A 
visitor is always welcome at Applegarth at whatever 
hour he comes.”’ 

I heard not so much a sigh as a snort behind me, 
and the door was slammed. The old gentleman ad- 
vanced a few steps toward me, and then came to a sud- 
den stop, I was neither hurt nor surprised at his evi- 
dent disappointment and perplexity, for Mary’s behavior 
had shown me pretty clearly what sort of a picture I 
made. 

“It is not a visitor, Mr. Curwen,”’ said I, ‘‘but a fugi- 
tive,’’ and I handed to him Lord Derwentwater’s letter. 

“Indeed?’’ said he, all his suavity rekindling. “A 
fugitive!’’ and he spoke as though to be a fugitive was a 
very fine and enviable thing. ‘‘You will take a chair, 
Mr.—”’ 

‘“‘Clavering,’’ I added. 

“Of Blackladies?’’ he inquired. 

“Of Blackladies,’’ said I. 

‘You are very welcome, Mr. Clavering,’’ said. he, 
and he broke open the seal and read the letter through, 
with many interruptions of ‘‘Shield us’’ and ‘‘To be 
sure,’’ and with many a glance over his spectacles at 
me. He was a tall man, though his shoulders stooped 
as if he spent many an evening over his folio, and I 
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should say of sixty years and more. He wore his own 
white hair, which was very long and fine, making a 
silver frame to as beautiful a face, except one, as it has 
ever been my lot to see. The features, it may be, were 
overdelicately chiseled, the cheeks too bloodless, the 
eyes too large, if you looked for a man of dominating 
activity. It was the face of a dreamer, no doubt; but 
there would be nothing ignoble in the dreams. 

“You are yet more welcome, Mr. Clavering,’’ said 
he, as he folded up the letter; ‘‘shelter, indeed, you 
shall have, and such’ comfort as we can add thereto, 
for'so long as you will be pleased to stay with us. Nay,”’ 
said he, checking me, ‘‘I know what you would say ; but 
we are solitary people here and the debt will be with us.” 

“That can hardly be,”’ said I, ‘‘since I bring danger 
to you by my presence.”’ 

“Somewhile ago.”’ he replied, ‘I would have denied 
it, though I should have welcomed you no less. But 
since my fortunes have declined and I have grown into 
years, I have taken little part in politics and keep much 
within my doors. They will not come here, I think, to 
look for you. It is a consolation for my poverty,” said 
he, with the simplest. dignity, ‘“‘that I can therefore 
offer you a safer harborage. But indeed the times have 
gone hard with you. We are not so solitary but that 
now and again a scrap of news will float to us, and we 
have heard of you. You were much at one time in 
Paris?” and his voice of a sudden took on a pleasant 
eagerness. 

“Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘though I saw little of the town.” 

“Ah!” said he, with a nod of the head, *‘to gain and 
lose Blackladies in so short a space—it is a hard case, 


Mr. Clavering.”’ 

In the hurry and stress of these last two days I had 
given no thought to what the loss of Blackladies meant, 
but the meaning rushed in upon me winged with his 
words. ‘‘Ay,’’ Il answered, and my voice trembled as I 
spoke, so that the old man came over to me and laid a 
hand upon my shoulder; *‘for it is the King who loses 
it, and through my folly, for I might have known.”’ 

I felt his hand patting me with a helpless consola- 
tion. ‘So we all say, after the event. It is a hard 
thing to bear, but philosophy will help us. You must 
study philosophy while you are here, Mr. Clavering. I 
have books’’—and he glanced round the room and then 
came to an abrupt pause—‘‘I have books,” he repeated 
in a lame fashion, ‘‘which you may find profit in study- 
ing,’’ and as he spoke the music of a song quivered up, 
like a bird on the wing, from the next room. I under- 
stood that ‘“‘we,’’ which had much perplexed me in his 
talk; I remembered where and when I had heard of 
Applegarth before. You may talk, if you will, of 
Cazzoni and Faustina, and the rest of the Italian 
women who have filled Heidegger’s pockets. Doubt- 
less they made more noise, but not one of them, I’ll be 
sworn, had a tenth of the sweetness and purity of the 
voice which sang this song. Give to a lark a human 
soul, and then, maybe, you will hear it. For it was 
more than a voice that sang; it was as though the 
wings of a soul beat and throbbed in the singer’s 
throat. I lack words to describe the effect it wrought 
on me. All the shame I had been sensible of during the 
long hours since that pistol rang out in the garden of 
Blackladies came back to me, massed within the com- 
pass of a second, and on that shame, more and even 
more. I know that I buried my face in my hands to 
hide the anguish of my spirit from Mr. Curwen; and, 
sitting there with my fingers pressed upon my eyes, I 
listened. The words came clearly to my ears through 
the doorway behind my chair; the voice carried my 
thoughts back to Paris, was the crystal wherein I saw 
prec g plain all the dreams I had fashioned of what 

would do had I but liberty and the power to do it; 
then carried me again to England, and showed me the 
miserable contrast between those airy dreams and the 
solid truth. I saw myself now riding to Lorraine, now 
lingering in Mr. Herbert’s apartment. And the words 
of that song pointed my remorse—how bitterly! Even 
now, after this interval of thirty-five years, the humilia- 
tion and pain I endured returns to me with so poignant 
a force that I can hardly bring myself to write of them. 
I could not indeed at all but for this faded yellow sheet 
of. paper which I take up in my hands. It was given 
to me upon an occasion within my memory, and the 
words of this very song are inscribed upon it, blurred 
and wellnigh indecipherable, but I do not need the 
writing to help me to remember them. The song was 
called ‘‘The Honest Lover,’’ and I set it down here, 
since here it was that I first heard it. 


“THE HONEST LOVER. 


“Would any doubting maid discover 
What's he that is a worthy lover? 
His is no fine, fantastic breath, 

But lowly mien and steadfast faith; 
For he that so would move her, 
By simple art 
And humble heart, 
Why, he’s the honest lover. 


‘‘His is a heart that never played 
The light-o’-love to wife or maid, 
But reverenced all womankind, 
Before he found one to his mind; 

For he that so would move her, 
By simple art 
And humble heart, 

Why, he’s the honest lover. 


“And if he quake to meet her eyes, 
Stammer and blush whene’er he tries 
His worship’d lady to address, 

Be sure she'll love him none the less; 
For he that so would move her, 
By simple art 
And humble heart, 
Why, he’s the honest lover.’’ 


This was the song to which I listened as I sat, the 
dishonest outlaw, in the dark library of Applegarth. - 
(To be continued.) 














